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ANTED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 

uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two | 
years, experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 
reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J. 


ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE, NO 
children, to hire for one yearon a Chester Co.farm. Ad- 
dress 8., 324 Harrison St., Pottsville, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1889. 


BOARDING.—PLEASAN T SECOND STORY 
front room and other vacancies. 1202 Mt. Vernon St. Phila. 


C OMPETENT PERSON WANTS HOUSE- 


keeping, or light household dutiesin country. Address8. E., 
1520 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHOEMAKER, 


MILLINERY 


Medium Bonnets a Specialty. 533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
Private house, third door below Green 8t. 


OR RENT.—THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AT 

Swarthmore College. Completely furnished ; low rent to 

an acceptable tenant. Magill & Williams, Attorneys-at-law, 22 N 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


OOMS, SINGLE OR EN SUITE, WITH 
Board, by the day, week, or month. Terms reasonable. 
Location central—convenient to public buildings. street car lines, 
and both depots. MRS. SAMUEL A. GOVER, 510 “I” Street, N. 
W., Washington, D.C. Late of Waterford, Va. 











LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS WORK. 


Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, and a Sub-Committee 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College, a course of 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, etc., with 
practical iilustrations of School work, will be given during the 
school year of 1889-99, alternately at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, and at Swarthmore College. 

Arrangements have been made for the first two, as follows : 

First Lecture at 15th and Race streets, Eleventh month 9th, 
1889, at 10a m., by Doctor E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio: Sub- 
ject, “The Elements of Governing Power,” followed by Prof. 
D. Batehellor at 11 o'clock on Vocal Culture :—‘‘ The Use of Voice 
in Schools,” illustrated by pupils of Intermediate School at 15th 
and Race. 

Second Lecture at Swarthmore College, Eleventh month 16th, 
10.30 a. m., by Doctor E. E. White; Subject, “‘ Character,” fol- 
lowed by Prof. D. Batchellor, at 11.15,on Vocal Culture :—“An Es- 
sential Factor in Education,” illustrated by a class from Interme- 
diate School at 15th and Race. 

At the College there will be opportunity of witnessing in- 
struction in the various class-rooms in fourteen difierent branches 
of study from 8 o'clock to 10 30 a. m. 

This course is arranged especially to aid students fitting 
themselves to teach and teachers of Friends’ schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; these are cordially in- 
vited to attend, also school committees and others interested tn 
education will be welcome. 

The subsequent Lectures and the practical exercises of the 
course, two in each month, will be given the first Seventh-day in 
every month, at 15th and Race, and the third Seventh-day at 
Swarthmore College. 

Announcements of Lectures and Subjects for these will be 
made as soon as the arrangements shall be completed. 

Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Ed- 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. 
Wade Griscom, 

Sub-Committee of Educational Committee of 
Yearly Meeting. 

Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, Lydia 

H. Hall, 


Sub-Committee of Instruction Committee of 
Swarthmore College. 
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Established 1872. Incorporated 1884, 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
Capital $370,000. 


- PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
on improved lands in North-eastern Texas. 
6% AND 7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 


In amounts of $190 to $1,000; for one, two, three, five, or ten 
years. Interest payable at your own bank. 


and Surplus, 


NORTHERN DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa, 
ABRAM 8. UNDERHILL, New York City. 
R. C. OWEN, Clinton, N. Y. 

Cc, B. BIGLOW, Springfield, Massachusetts 
F. M. THOMPSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 
The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 

The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties. 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, . . * ° ° ° 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
Assets, 


. 2,000,000.00 
. 264,817.65 
. 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust by 
The American Loan and Trust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage Company. 

This Company has deposited with The American Loan and 
Trust Company, its Trustees for the Debenture holders in this 
country, 8.323 First Mortgage Loans upon improved Farms, ag- 
gregating $3,515,124.87, covering 676.322,65 acres of land with an 
appraised value of $12 426,826 30. From these statistics it is ap- 
parent that the average amount loaned on each Farm is $1,057.81, 
the averaged appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that the 
Company has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap- 
praisal. 

CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 444 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 
for periods of not less than three months. 

ill information on application. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan ON MORTGAGE 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortie' 


Orrices: { th & Lancaster Avenue. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dining Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SpRiInG CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. 


Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 


wees WM. HEACOCK, see 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


a sli - maine 


W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


1933 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 

rices. 
- Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so, write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. ? 

oa the’ General Agency fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, WALL PAPER 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, perfect, “fall. length. HANDSOME 
GOLD 1c. a To 8 28, 6c. DAMASKS, I18c. 
Jossinc AtrenpeEpD To. HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, '35e. Don't fail to see 


these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, cannot call, send postal stating eric paper waned, 


and we will mail sam jes, with borders to match. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 7 





R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1541 N. 12th Bt. 2212 Wallace Street. 1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets «f the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Alan Wood, Jr. 
Benjamin Miller, FAward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey. J H.Catherwood, Chas H Banes. (Chas. P Sinnickson 
Coar.es Platt, Joseph s Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. keeves,Geo D MeCreary, Wm. H Ingham, John Yewdall. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 
During the past five years these payments have cmounted to -  6,087,857.76 
During past year they have amounted to- - - : - 1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding - - : - - - §$1,981,500.00 
Secured by First Morigaze on. Land worth ° “ ° . - 6,212,926.00 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of - ° - - - - 1,232,799.14 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts on short time. For information write us 
at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 





Penn Mutual, Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PureLy MuTuaL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@p- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY ' AND TRUST CO. President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIaM N. Ey. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, Groner TucKER BIsPHaM. 
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EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTHGH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLI7s, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 


OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
A 1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 





Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 
109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. —@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it wpon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.“@a 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 
Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 68 
West Washington Market, near 138th Ave., New York, facing 
Gansevoort Street. Reference, Pres. of Gansevoort Bank. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 





hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LY M. FOREMAN, 


MILLINER, 
MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia 
PURE, UNADULTERATED 


MILK AND CREAM. 

Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 
and Ss a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 2201 
Colorado Street, (17th St. and Susquehanna Ave.) 

O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE &-: CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest bwildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 





STREETS. 


| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 
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THROUGH GOODNESS. 
WHEN do I grieve most for my waywardness ? 
When do I long most for a perfect life? 
Is it beneath pain’s sudden, searching stress, 
Or facing ills that hint the final strife? 
Nay ! when earth’s glory is too high for speech ; 
When love and friendship give most lavishly ; 
When favors fall for which I did not reach, 
And God seems marvelously good to me, 
Then, then, it is, contrition is most true ; 
Then my unfilial ways distress me most ; 
Then would I near my Father's heart anew, 
Would prove my love to him at any cost. 
—Charlotte Fiske Bates, in S. 8. Times. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S VISIT TO THE INDIANS 
AT WYALUSING:.' 


In the Journal of John Woolman there is an account 
of a visit which he made, in the summer of 1763, to 
the settlement of Christian Indians at Wyalusing, in 
northern Pennsylvania, The narrative is quaint, and, 
—like everything that he wrote,—it conveys many in- 
timations of the simple and sincere character of this 
devoted gospel laborer. It alludes, too, to circum- 
stances and persons which have a historical interest 
apart from his own personality, and which will be 
explained by notes, in the present reprinting. 

Wyalusing was a place, at the mouth of a creek of 
that name, on the north branch of the Susquehanna 
river, in what is now Bradford county, some twenty 
miles southeast from Towanda. It was known as an 
Indian town as early as 1659, and some of the In- 
dians, having made acquaintance with the Moravians 
on the Lehigh, had adopted Christian principles and 
ways, and were desirous of pursuing their acquaint- 
ance with Christian people. As will be seen in the 
text, some of them were at Philadelphia, in Eighth 
month, 1761, and these conversed with John Wool- 
man, who felt interested in their condition, and was 
led to plan a visit to them. 

In the year of this visit, 1763, the situation of 
Pennsylvania was critical. The controversies of the 
Colonists with England, leading up to the Revolu- 
tionary War, were developing. The war between 
England and France, the‘ Seven Years War,” begun 
in 1756, had just been concluded by the Treaty of 
Paris. But there were fierce Indian troubles on the 
Western borders. The Ottawa chief, Pontiac, one of 
the ablest of the Indian leaders, who during the long 
struggle of centuries vainly sought to stay the ad- 
vancing wave of white occupation, and restore the 
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power of their own people, led this year the attacks 
upon Detroit and other English places which are 
known in history as “ Pontiac’s War,” or, as Park- 
man calls it, ‘“‘ The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” This war 
agitated the whole of Pennsylvania. It concerned 
alike the settlers who depended upon their weapons 
for defense, and those who desired to keep unim- 
paired the old bond of peace that Penn had estab- 
lished. John Woolman’s visit, as will be seen, was 
made just when the dangers of the situation began 
to be imminent. He had not set off before the storm 
of Pontiac’s attacks burst on the northwestern forts, 
and as he rode up by Quakertown, Bethlehem, and 
Mauch Chunk, over the mountains to the Wyoming 
Valley, and soup the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna, rumors of Indian outbreaks and attacks were 
flying in all directions, and emissaries of Portiac’s 
enterprise were secretly making themselves felt in 
every Indian town. 

This preacher of peace, justice, freedom, temper- 
ance, and simplicity of life was 43 years old. The 
greater part of his work was done. (He died in Eng- 
land nine years later.) He had made many religious 
visits among Friends, including several southward, to 
labor with those holding slaves. The cause of the 
Indians, like that of the colored people, appealed 
strongly to his tender and sympathetic heart. 

The matter now extracted from his Journal may 
be found, of course, in any complete edition of his 
work, but it may be mentioned that we take it for 
this purpose from the edition edited by John G. 
Whittier, and published at Boston (1882: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) The excellent introductory chapter 
by Whittier gives this particular edition especial 
value. 


EXTRACTS FROM JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Having for many years felt love in my heart to- 
wards the natives of this land who dwell far back in 
the wilderness, whose ancestors were formerly the 
owners and possessors of the land where we dwell, 
and who for a small consideration assigned their in- 
heritance to us, and being at Philadelphia in the 
Eighth month, 1761, on a visit to some Friends who 
had slaves, I fell in company with some of those na- 
tives who lived on the east branch of the river Sus- 
quehanna, at an Indian town called Wehaloosing, 
two hundred miles from Philadelphia. In conversa- 
tion with them by an interpreter, as also by observa- 
tions on their countenances and conduct, I believed 
some of them were measurably acquainted with that 
Divine power which subjects the rough and froward 
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will of the creature. At times I felt inward tocatinee 
towards a visit to that place, which I mentioned to 
none except my dear wife until it came to some ripe- 
ness. In the winter of 1762 I laid my prospects be- 
fore my friends at our Monthly and Quarterly, and 
afterwards at our General Spring Meeting ; and hav- 
ing the unity of Friends, and being thoughtful about 
an Indian pilot, there came a man and three women 
from a little beyond that town to Philadelphia on 
business. Being informed thereof by letter, I met 
them in town in the Fifth month, 1763; and after 
some conversation, finding they were sober people, I, 
with the concurrence of Friends in that place, agreed 
to join them as companions in their return, and we 
appointed to meet at Samuel Foulk’s, at Richland, in 
Bucks county, on the 7th of Sixth month.’ Now, as 
this visit felt weighty, and was performed at a time 
when traveling appeared perilous, so the dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence in preparing my mind for 
it have been memorable, and I believe it good for me 
to give some account thereof. 

After I had given up to go, the thoughts of the 
journey were often attended with unusual sadness ; 
at which times my heart was frequently turned to 
the Lord with inward breathings for his heavenly 
support, that I might not fail to follow him whereso- 
ever he might lead me. Being at our youths’ meet- 
ing at Chesterfield, about a week before the time I 
expected to set off, I was there led to speak on that 
prayer of our Redeemer to the Father: “I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” And 
in attending to the pure openings of truth, I had to 
mention what he elsewhere said to his Father: “I 
know that thou hearest me at all times ;” so, as some 
of his followers kept their places, and as his prayer 
was granted, it followed necessarily that they were 
kept from evil; and as some of those met with great 
hardships and afflictions in this world, and at last 
suffered death by cruel men, so it appears that what- 
soever befalls men while they live in pure obedience 
to God certainly works for their good, and may not 
be considered an evil as it relates to them. As I 
spake on this subject my heart was much tendered, 
and great awfulness came over me. On the first day 
of the week, being at our own afternoon meeting, and 
my heart being enlarged in love, I was led to speak 
on the care and protection of the Lord over his peo- 
ple, and to make mention of that passave ¥ where a 


n Samuel Foulke was a notab! e Friend of the settlement at 
Richland. He was the son of Hugh Foulke, one of the first set- 
tlers there (a preacher ter many years), and the grandson of Ed- 
ward Foulke, of Merionethshire, Wales, who in 1698 settled at 
Gwynedd, and whose account of his removal from Wales has been 
frequently printed. Samuel was a man of more than ordinary 
education and abilities (It was he who translated Edward's 
narrative out of the Welsh, in which it had been written.) He 
served many years as clerk of the monthly meeting at Richland, 
and also as clerk of the meeting of ministers and elders. In 
Friends’ Miscellany, Volume IIL., will be found several brief 
memorials of Friends, written by him, and in Volume IV. there 
is an excellent essay on the ministry, from his pen, and an 
obituary notice of him. For eight years (1761-68) he was a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania, from Bucks 
county, and no doubt, J. W., when planning this trip, had con- 
sulred him as a man of affairs, whose knowledge of the route 
northward from Richland into the wild and little settled country 
on the Susquehanna would be valuable.) 


band of eaten Je who were endeavoring to take cap- 
tive the prophet, were disappointed; and how the 
Psalmist said,“ The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him.” Thus, in true love 
and tenderness, I parted from Friends, expecting the 
next morning to proceed on my journey. Being 
weary I went early to bed. After I had been asleep 
a short time I was awoke by a man calling at my 
door, and inviting me to meet some Friends at a pub 
lic-house in our town, who came from Philadelphia 
so late that Friends were generally gone to bed. 
These Friends informed me that an express had ar- 
rived the last morning from Pittsburg, and brought 
news that the Indians had taken a fort from the Eng- 
lish westward, and had slain and scalped some Eng- 
lish people near the said Pittsburg, and in divers 
places. Some elderly Friends in Philadelphia, know- 
ing the time of my intending to set off, had conferred 
together, and thought good to inform me of these 
things before I left home, that I might consider them 
and proceed as I believed best. Going to bed again, 
I told not my wife till morning. My heart was 
turned to the Lord for his heavenly instruction ; and 
it was an humbling time to me. When I told my 
dear wife, she appeared to be deeply concerned 
about it; but in a few hours’ time my mind became 
settled in a belief that it was my duty to proceed on 
my journey, and she bore it with a good degree of 
resignation. In this conflict of spirit there were 
great searchings of heart and strong cries to the 
Lord, that no moiion might in the least degree be at- 


tended to but that of the pure spirit of truth. 

The subjects before mentioned, on which I had so 
lately spoken in public, were now fresh before me, 
and I was brought inwardly to commit myself to the 


Lord, to be disposed of as he saw best. I took leave 
of my family and neighbors in much bowedness of 
spirit, and went to our Monthly Meeting at Burling- 
ton. After taking leave of Friends there, I crossed 
the river accompanied by my friends Israel and John 
Pemberton * and the parting next morning with 


ft Allasion has been mate, in the introductory paragraphs, 
to the events which are here vaguely mentioned. The fort which 
the Indians had taken “from the English’’ was that at Sandusky 
(now in Ohio), on Lake Erie. The affair took place on the 16th 
of Fifth month, but news of it quickly reached Pittsburg, and 
was forwarded east. The Indians threatened Pittsburg a little 
later, and captured three forts in northwestern Pennsylvania,— 
Venango, where the town of Franklin is now located ; Le Boeuf, 
in Erie county,—now Waterford ; and Presq’ Isle, now Erie.] 

(® Israel and John Pemberton were among the most eminent 
and valuable Friends of their time. Notices of them may be 
found in many works of Friends, and also of their brother James. 
They were the sons of Israel Pemberton, and the grandsons of 
Phineas, one of the first settlers of Bucks county. All three of 
the brothers were earnest and active workers in behalf of justice 
to the Indians, and Israel was especially prominent in the en- 
deavor to maintain peace with them. He was the leader in or- 
ganizing the “ Friendly Association,’’ in 1756, and in the move- 
ment which it represented of collecting from among the Friends 
voluntary contributions to a greater amount “ than the heaviest 
taxes of war can be expected to require” to be used in con- 
ciliating the Indian tribes, and preventing them from joining the 
French in attacks on the Pennsylvania Colony. It was, no 
doubt, Israel Pemberton who encouraged and promoted this visit 
ofJohn Woolman. He died in 1779, in his 64th year, in Philadel- 
phia. In 1777 he had been, with his two brothers, John and 
James, in the company of “Friends exiled to Virginia’ by the 
military authorities. John was also very active in the Indian 
work, and he rode with John Woolman, as appears in the narra- 
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Israel, John bore me company to Samuel Foulk’s 
where I met the before-mentioned Indians; and we 
were glad to see each other. Here my friend Benja- 
min Parvin met me, and proposed joining me asa 
companion,—we had before exchanged some letters 
on the subject,—and now I had a sharp trial on his 
account; for, as the journey appeared perilous, I 
thought if he went chiefly to bear me company, and 
we should be taken captive, my having been the 
means of drawing him into these difficulties would 
add to my own afflictions; so I told him my mind 
freely, and let him know that I was resigned to go 
alone; but after all, if he really believed it to be his 
duty to go on, I believed his company would be very 
comfortable to me. It was, indeed, a time of deep 
exercise, and Benjamin appeared to be so fastened to 
the visit that he could not be easy to leave me ; so 
we went on, accompanied by our friends John Pem- 
berton and William Lightfoot of Pikeland* We 
lodged at Bethlehem,’ and there parting with John, 
William and we went forward on the 9th of the 
Sixth month, and got lodging on the floor of a house, 
about five miles from Fort Allen. Here we parted 
with William, and at this place we met with an In- 
dian trader lately come from Wyoming. In conver- 
sation with him, I perceived that many white people 
often sell rum to the Indians, which I believe is a 
great evil. In the first place, they are thereby de- 
prived of the use of reason, and, their spirits being 
violently agitated, quarrels often arise which end in 
mischief, and the bitterness and resentment occa- 
sioned hereby are frequently of long continuance. 
Again, their skins and furs, gotten through much fa- 
tigue and hard travels in hunting, with which they 
intended to buy clothing, they often sell at a low rate 
for more rum, when they become intoxicated ; and 
afterward, when they suffer for want of the necessa- 
ries of life, are angry with those who, for the sake of 
gain, took advantage of their weakness. Their chiefs 
have often complained of this in their treaties with 
the English.. Where cunning people pass counter- 
feits and impose on others that which is good for 
nothing, it is considered as wickedness; but for the 
sake of gain to sell that which we know does people 
harm, and which often works their ruin, manifests a 
hardened and corrupt heart, and is an evil which de- 


tive, not ogly to Richland, but to Bethlehem. He died at Pyr- 
mont, Ge ny, while on a religious visit to Europe, in First 
month, 1795.) . 

{*Of the two Friends who were companions to J. W., I have 
no definite details Benjamin Parvin, I presume, was of Berks 
county, one of the family of that name settled on the Schuylkill 
below Reading He, it seems, rode with Woolman ail the way, 
under a sense of duty. He, no doubt, had some knowledge of the 
Indians, ax his home was not far from their neighborhood. Wil- 
liam Lightfoot, of Pikeland, Chester county, belonged also to a 
large family of Friends, some of them then or later residents in 
Berks.] 

(® The Moravian settlement at Bethlehem, on the Lehigh, is 
one of the most interesting in the early history of America. It 
had, even so early as this trip of John Woolman, an important 
position in the country. Founded by the Moravians ( ‘United 
Brethren") in the midst of the wilderness, in 1740, it received 
the support of Count Zinzendorf, their chief, and became in a 
few years the seat of several hundreds of orderly, industrious, 
and pious people. Their endeavor, from the beginuing, was to 
convert the Indians to Christianity, aud none ever engaged in 
this work more zealously than the missionaries of this body.) 





mands the care of all true lovers of virtue to sup- 
press. While my mind this evening was thus em- 
ployed, I also remembered that the people on the 
frontiers, among whom this evil is too common, are 
often poor; and that they venture to the outside of 
a colony in order to live more independently of the 
wealthy, who often set high rents on their land. I 
was renewedly confirmed in a belief, that if all our 
inhabitants lived according to sound wisdom, labor- 
ing to promote universal love and righteousness, and 
ceased from every inordinate desire after wealth, and 
from al) customs which are tinctured with luxury, 
the way would be easy for our inhabitants, though 
they might be much more numerous;than at present, 
to live comfortably on honest employments, without 
the temptation they are so often under of being 
drawn into schemes to make settlements on lands 
which have not been purchased of the Indians, or of 
applying to that wicked practice of selling rum to 
them. 

10th of Sixth month. Weset out early this morn- 
ing and crossed the western branch of Delaware, 
called the Great Lehie, near Fort Allen. The water 
being high, we went over ina canoe. Here we met 
an Indian, had friendly conversation with him, and 
gave him some biscuit ; and he, having killed a deer, 
gave some of it to the Indians with us. After travel- 
ing some miles, we met several Indian men and wo- 
men with a cow and horse,’ and some housebold 
guods, who were lately come from their dwelling at 
Wyoming, and were going to settle at another place. 
We made them some small presents, and, as some of 
them understood English, I told them my motive for 
coming into their country, with which they appeared 
satisfied. One of our guides talking awhile with an 
ancient woman concerning us, the poor old woman 
came to my companion and me and took her leave 
of us with an appearance of sincere affection. We 
pitched our tent near the banks of the same river, 
having labored bard in crossing some of those moun- 
tains called the Blue Ridge. The roughness of the 
stones and the cavities between them, with the steep- 
ness of the hills made it appear dangerous. But we 
were preserved in safety, through the kindness of 
Him whose works in these mountainous deserts ap- 
peared awful, and towards whom my heart was 
turned during this day’s travel. 

Near our tent, on the sides of large trees peeled 
for that purpose, were various representations of 

{°Fort Allen was built on the (east) bank of the Lehigh river, 
in 1756. by Benjamin Franklin, as one of the defenses against 
the hostile Indians of the North The site is now occupied by the 
town of Weissport. It isin Carbon county, a short distance be- 
low Mauch Chunk. On the bither (west) side of the river, oppo- 
site Weissport, is Lehighton, and it was near here that the Mora- 
vian mission of Gnadenhutten ( Huts of Grace) was first lo- 
cated. Near Lehighton, also, on the Mahoning creek, (where sev- 
eral settlers were killed by Indians, in 1755). stood the grist and 
saw-mill of Benjamin Gilbert. ( f Byberry), who was “ carried 
into captivity,’ by the Indians, in 1730, with his family. Their 
adventures, with Benjamin's death and burial in Canada, formed 
& most interesting chapter in the history of that time.] 

(' The mention that these Indians had a horse and cow is a 
matter of some interest. It must be recollected that until the 
white people came, the Indians had no domestic animals what- 
ever, except dogs. Thetr possession of horses and cows, even at 


the time we are considering, over a century after the arrival of 
the whites, was not very general. 
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men going to and returning from the wars, and of 
some being killed in battle. This was a path here- 
tofore used by warriors, and as I walked about view- 
ing those Indian histories, which were painted 
mostly in red or black, and thinking on the innumer- 
able afflictions which the proud, fierce spirit produc- 
eth in the world, also on the toils and fatigues of 
warriors in traveling over mountains and deserts; 
on their miseries and distresses when far from home 
and wounded by their enemies ; of their bruises and 
great weariness in chasing one another over the 
rocks and mountains; of the restless, unquiet state 
of mind of those who live in this spirit, and of the 
hatred which mutually grows up in the minds of 
their children,—the desire to cherish the spirit of 
love and peace among these people arose very fresh 
in me. This was the first night that we lodged in 
the woods, and being wet with traveling in the rain, 
as were also our blankets, the ground, our tent, and 
the bushes under which we purposed to lay, all 
looked discouraging ; and I believed that it was the 
Lord who had thus far brought us forward, and that 
he would dispose of me as he saw good, and so I felt 
easy. We kindled a fire, with our tent open to it, 
then laid some bushes next the ground, and put our 
blankets upon them for our beds, and, lying down, 
got some sleep. In the morning, feeling a little un- 
well, I went into the river ; the water was cold, but 
soon after I felt fresh and well. About eight o’clock 
we set forward and crossed a high mountain sup- 
posed to be upward of four miles over, the north side 
being the steepest. About noon we were overtaken 
by one of the Moravian brethren going to Wehaloo- 
sing, and an Indian man with him who could talk 
English ; and we being together while our horses ate 
grass had some friendly conversation; but they, 
traveling faster than we, soon left us. This Mora- 
vian, I understood, had this spring spent some time 
at Wehaloosing, and was invited by some of the In- 
dians to come again.* 
(Continuation Next Week.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1889. 


Tue select meeting of this body was held on Seventh- 
day the 26th ult., the first session convening at 11 
o’clock, in the new meeting-house on Park Avenue. 
The attendance was large, the unfavorable weather 
having interfered but little, if any, with the size of 
the meeting. Nearly all who were appointed repre- 


sentatives were present, besides many others, among | 


whom were Friends from the other vearly meetings. 
The silence of the occasion was broken by John J. 
Cornell, who revived the exhortations of the Apostle, 
“ Brethren mind your calling,” in a living concern for 
those who had received the anointing that qualifies 
for the Gospel ministry, that they be watchful, each 
to stand in the allotment assigned, not judging one 


(® This brother in Christian endeavor was one of the most re- 
markable of the Moravian missionaries, David Zeisberger, (born 
in Germany, 1721, died in Ohio, 1808). He had been at Wyalu- 
sing in the Fifth month, and being strongly urged by the 
Indians to become a missionary at Wyalusing, had gone to Beth- 
lehem to consult the church authorities. Having obtained the 


| for safety. 





another, but seeking to promote love and unity in the 
fellowship of the Truth. The elders were reminded 
that they had a calling, and one that in its right per- 
formance was of the highest value to the church. 
They were exhorted to be watchful and to seek for 
that divine qualification which will enable them 
faithfully to fulfill the duties of their appointment. 

The business of the meeting was proceeded with, 
and minutes for ministers and elders from other 
yearly meetings were read as follows: John J. Cor- 
nell issued by Rochester Executive Meeting and en- 
dorsed by Farmington Quarterly. Mary R. Heald, 
by Centre Monthly Meeting, Delaware, her compan- 
ion Sarah 8S. Way, an elder from the same meeting; 
and Levi L. Benson, Stillwater, Ohio. These were all 
cordially welcomed, as were all others who were in 
attendance without minutes from their respective 
meetings. The routine business of the body with tes- 
timonies to the value and importance of this branch 
of the work of our religious organization, and the 
place it was intended to occupy as a factor in the ad- 
vancement of religious life amongst us, occupied the 
remainder of the morning session. At 3 p.m., the 
meeting reiissembled; after the appointment of the 
same clerks to serve the ensuing year, the considera- 
tion of the queries was entered upon. The general 
tenor of the answers gave evidence of a care to live 
in accordance with the requirements, one report only 
showing any abatement. The counsel handed forth 
was close and earnest, and the meeting settled into a 
precious silence under which the closing minute 
was read. 

First-day morning was dull and lowering, with 
occasional showers. At an early hour Friends began 
to gather in the commodious and beautiful audience- 
hall of the new meeting-house, and before the hour 
for worship every available seat was occnpied—chairs 
were brought in wherever a place could be found, 


and all who came were provided for. 


Quite an array of recorded ministers occupied the 
gallery. John J: Cornell broke the silence in a 
strong and forcible testimony to the power of vital 
religion,—the religion that is pure and undefiled, and 
satisfies the longing of the soul ; he spoke at consider- 
able length, and was heard by the large concourse 
with marked attention. Nathaniel Richardson fol- 


approval, he returned to Wyalusing at thistime. His labors there 
were interrupted in a few months by the war which had broken 
out on the Western border; and after the massacre of the Indi- 
ans at Conestoga by the “ Paxton Boys,” (First month, 1764), the 
converted Indians at Wyalusing were removed to Philadelphia 
The next year, peace being restored, they returned, 
and built a new town, called by the Moravians, Friedenshiitten, 
( Huts of Peace) on the Susquehanna, a few miles lower down 
than the older one. (The Life of David Zeisberger has been writ- 
ten by Edmund de Schweinitz, a Bishop of the Moravian Church, 
and two large volumes of his Diary while amonz the Indians of 
Ohio, 1781-88, have been published by the Historical and Philo - 
sophical Society of Ohio. fhe work of this simole, earnest mis- 
sionary is very near in character to that of Friends, and his life 
is a very interesting one.) 

The Indian man who accompanied Zeisberger, and “ who 
could talk English,”’ was Nathaniel, a convert of the Moravians, 
of the tribe of the Mohicans. on the Hudson. He is mentioned in 
De Schweinitz's life of Zeisberger, and his wife Zipporah, and 
his daughter. béaring the name of Zipporah also, are among the 
58 Christian Indians who are known t» be buried in the old Mo- 
ravian graveyard at Bethlehem,—these being interred there be- 
tween 1746 and 1761.) 
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lowed in a similar line of thought ; a fervent suppli- 
cation offered by Isaac Wilson of Canada, with the 
usual silent waiting, closed the exercises of the morn- 
ing. 
In the afternoon the Children’s meeting was held 
in the same place, the larger part of those present 
representing the children and young people of the 
First-day School of the Yearly Meeting, their bright, 
happy faces being a joy to look upon. The pro- 
gramme of exercises was carried out by the respon- 
sive reading of the 107th Psalm, exercises from each 
school consisting of sentiments by individuals, read- 
ings and class recitation, and a concert reading of the 
poem, “Treasures in Heaven,” closing with an essay 
on the value to the Society of the First-day school 
work. The attendance was large, and several short 
testimonies of approval and encouragement were of- 
fered. It was said to be the most satisfactory meet- 
ing of the kind they had ever held. 

At Old Town Meeting, in the morning, at 11 
o'clock, the attendance was small. Darlington 
Hoopes spoke words of cheer and encouragement to 
the little company. Louisa J. Roberts followed in 
the same line of thought, reminding the few who 
assembled, that the Divine promise was not made to 
the multitude, but to the two or three gathered in 
the holy name. These were to be the recipients of 
the Father’s blessing. The meeting was felt to bea 
season of refreshment. At 3 o’clock the house was 
quite well filled. The ministry of the Word was ac- 
ceptably handed forth by Darlington Hoopes and 
Joseph Ratcliff. 

In the evening, at Park Avenue meeting-house, a 
large audience again assembled. The speakers on 
this occasion were Joseph Ratcliff, William Way, 
Isaac Wilson, and Levi L. Benson, and John J. Cor- 
nell in supplication. 


SESSIONS FOR BUSINESS. 


At the hour appointed, on Second-day morning, 
(28th) the business sessions began, at Park Avenue. 
Women’s meeting occupied the main audience room, 
(in which meetings for worship are usually held), 
and the men convened in the lecture room, which is 
somewhat smaller and furnished with chairs. Both 
were large gatherings, nearly filling the seats, and it 
was hopeful for the future to see so large a represen- 
tation of the youth of the Society present. 

In Men’s Branch, the opening minute was read, 
bringing the meeting into the silence so peculiar and 
precious to the Society of Friends. Minutes for 
Friends in attendance from other yearly meetings 
were read as follows: for John J. Cornell, from 
. Rochester Executive Meeting, endorsed by Mendon 
Meeting, a branch of Genesee Yearly Meeting ; Levi 
L. Benson, Stillwater Monthly Meeting, Ohio ; Joel 
Birdsall, Camden Monthly Meeting, Jay county, In- 
diana; Justus E. Haviland, an elder of Nine 
Partners, New York; James Whinnery and Rachel, 
his wife, members of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
and later (received from women’s meeting), for Mary 
R. Heald, Centre Monthly Meeting, Delaware, a 
branch of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for her com- 
panion, an elder from the same meeting. A cordial 
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welcome was extended to all these Friends and to 
others also who were present from other yearly 
meetings without minutes. Responses from visiting 
Friends, expressing the love and sympathy that had 
drawn them to attend at this time and the thankful- 
ness that had arisen for the privilege of mingling 
with them, followed. 

The usual routine business was transacted. Three 
of the Epistles from other yearly meetings were read 
at this session with much satisfaction to the meet- 
ing, calling forth sentiments of concurrence from ex- 
ercised minds. In the afternoon session the repre- 
sentatives recommended the continuance of the pres- 
ent clerks, which was united with. The Report of the 
Committee on Education was read, and as there was 
a request contained in it for the release of the pres- 
ent committee, Friends were nominated to unite 
with a similar committe of women to bring forward 
at a future sitting, names to serve on a new commit- 
tee, and the session closed. 

In the women’s branch, after the reading of the 
opening minute, a precious silence covered the meet- 
ing. Louisa J. Roberts gave expression to the deep 
exercise that had taken hold of her mind as she 
looked into the faces of the women assembled in this 
beautiful edifice for the first time, to transact the 
business of their branch of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. She recalled the fact that this privilege, which 
in our own time is an acknowledged right, was first 
accorded to women by the Society of Friends, and an 
earnest exhortation went forth to the assembly then 
present, among whom she rejoiced to see so many of 
the younger members, that they prize this privilege 
and hold it as a precious legacy—that they let no 
outside interests draw them away from the beautiful, 
hopeful, and inspiring faith held by the Society, 
closing with an invocation to the Father of all our 
sure mercies that these precious young lives may be 
preserved in obedience to the divine will made 
known in each heart, that when we upon whom the 
burdens now rest are called home, they may be pre- 
pared and willing to take the vacant places. 

The usual routine business followed. Emily 
Canby called attention to the great truth enunciated 
by our fathers, that God is the teacher of his people, 
and that he gives every one some service to perform 
for the furtherance of his truth. Let our hearts as- 
cend as the heart of one man, that the windows of 
heaven may be opened and a blessing poured out 
upon us. Each was exhorted to be faithful, in that 
from the little there may be a growth into that which 
is greater. 

A timely hint from the clerk to those who are 
appointed on committees, that they consider well 
the matter before declining to accept the service, was 
united with as tending to preserve the meeting from 
unnecessary delay in the transaction of the business. 

The minutes for ministers, elders, and members 
from other yearly meetings, already read in men’s 
branch, were presented and read, and a kindly wel- 
come extended to all, and also to others from the 
same meetings who were in attendance without min- 
utes. Special stress was laid upon the prospect of 
some of these to visit the small constituent branches 
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and appoint meetings as way opens. This was felt 
to be very comforting to many where the meetings 
are small and the voice of the Gospel messenger is 
seldom heard. At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion the representatives offered the names of Anna 
F. Matthews and Elizabeth M. Koser, for clerks, 
which were,united with. Epistles from all the yearly 
meetings with which correspondence is held, were 
read at this session. As the reading of these loving 
epistles of{sisterly regard progressed, brief expression 
was givenjto their value and to the earnest looking 
forward in{ all our meetings in hopeful expectation to 
the youth who%are taking an interest in the affairs of 
the church that gives promise of future usefulness. 
The committee to essay replies was appointed with 
special care to bring into service the younger mem- 
bers. 

The<state;of the society was entered upon by the 
reading[of the first Query with the answers thereto. 
These answers indicate a growing interest in the So- 
ciety. Encouraging words were spoken to those who 
have not yetjtaken a stand in regard to the regular 
attendance of the mid-week meetings; they were ten- 
derly invited.to seriously consider what is required 
of them inthis particular. The timely assembling of 
all, that they mayjwith “one accord” engage in this 
reasonablej service, was urged, and the necessity of 
care in this particular was affectionately pointed out. 
Mary R. Heald:appeared in supplication, and the ses- 
sion closed. 

The Conference of the Central Committee on 
First-day schools, and representatives from subordi- 
nate meetings with Friends interested in the cause, 
was held in the evening at 8 o’clock. This confer- 
ence corresponds with the associations for the pro- 
motion of First-day schools in other yearly meetings. 

L. J. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY AND 
MISERY. 
Tue veteran'English philanthropist, Octavia Hill, has 
recently delivered before a society in her own coun- 
try, an address on the subject of work among the 
poor, which is of the most interesting and instructive 
character. To read it one cannot doubt that there 
has begun one of those great secular movements in 
the mind of the race, which like the anti-slavery 
crusade, cannot cease until they have done their 
work ; and now the crusade is against poverty. She 
shows from what small beginnings this movement 
arose, when “ men like Lord Shaftesbury, instead of 
being as they would be now, admired and sought for, 
had to take a lonely course, very much out of sight, 
half looked down upon as eccentric. . The 
men whom I remember as a child were lonely, soli- 
tary men, who would have been despairing, but that 
they were men of strong faith, knowing they were 
working with God and for men, and that they had 
little to do with results.” Now the situation has 
wholly changed. “Sympathy on the part of the 
main body of the rich has increased. So has also a 
much greater sense of the responsibility for life, and 
independence in devoting it to earnest work of some 
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kind. Markedly is this so among women.” This 
she says is owing principally to the greater freedom 
of action which women now enjoy, and to their 
release from household cares [by the change in the 
mode of supplying domestic wants] “and there are 
comparatively few parents who do not recognize for 
their daughters the duty of sympathy, and of render- 
ing such service as other claims permit.” 

And then she sets forth what has been done for 

the poor, and what has been wrought for their bene- 
fit by the natural progress of society. “The people 
are more comfortable and healthier. They live a 
more varied life, and one fuller of pleasures. 
The condition of working people in London has, 
since I can remember, distinctly improved with 
regard to all matters of comfort. The standard of 
living as to both food and clothing is much higher. 
The poor have more meat, more fruit, better tea, 
much better clothes. Everything is cheaper except 
rent and meat, and even rent is gradually falling. 
Yet wages have certainly risen.” And she proceeds 
to mention various other particulars in which the 
condition of the poor is better than it was in her 
youth. I think I have seen somewhere in the pages 
of this journal, what Prof. Tyndall said of an East 
London parish in which he had spent some of his 
earliest years. That though he had since been round 
the world and seen every possible condition of sav- 
age life, he had seen “ nothing worse, nothing more 
degrading, nothing so hopeless and miserable” as 
the life he had left behind him in London. The 
improvement must then be considerable. 

But the lecture of Miss Hill is not intended to 
stimulate effort in this field, but to direct and indeed 
rather to restrain it. She seems to be very decidedly 
of the opinion that there is some truth in what Dr. 
Johnson said more than a hundred years ago. 
“ Raising the wages of day laborers is wrong, for it 
does not make them live better, but only makes them 
idler; and idleness is a very bad thing for human 
nature.” Taking a wider view of the subject, Miss 
Hill urges at great length the impolicy of giving to 
the poor, directly, in coal, bread, blankets, for which 
there would seem to have been special funds; or in- 
directly in taking their children off their hands. 
She strongly objects to providing superior dwellings 
at unremunerative prices, and indeed condemns all 
arrangements not based on sound commercial prin- 
ciples, because they cannot be permanent, and tend 
to buoy men up with false hopes, or accustom them 
to a way of life which some day they must relin- 
quish. And, again, there are two other dangers. If 
a workman by the help given him has more money 
than is necessary to maintain his family according to 
his idea of the proper standard of living, he may be 
tempted to waste it, or he may be content with less 
wages, and thus by his competition reduce the wages 
of others who have rot his resources. 

But the immediate difficulty with the lower class 
of workmen is drink and low amusements, and as 
was once said in an editorial in this journal “ until 
all influences combine to put cleanness in the place of 
degradation, and virtue in the place of vice, there 
will be leaks like the drink-waste if not for one 
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thing, then for some other.” When the advocates 
for cheap homes for the poor tell of the horrors of 
overcrowded courts and alleys, she answers they are 
overcrowded not because they are cheaper, but be- 
cause practices are permitted there that would not be 
tolerated in public places. Her letter is addressed to 
“ Fresh Workers ”—to the inexperienced and ardent 
philanthropists; and the most pressing needs, she 
says, are first a large increase in the police force to 
protect those who are disposed to be decent and who 
thus provoke ill-usage from the worse class, and 
secondly many more male workers who can give 
their time to companionship with the boys. 

The subject has received consideration from the 
Established Church, but so far as I remember now, 
no measure has been suggested from that quarter ex- 
cept that the churches be kept open every day, which, 
seeing that this class of the people never attend at 
all, would seem to promise little good. Indeed it 
would appear to be suggested only by the practice of 
the Catholics, whose churches are open at all times, 
and are to a certain extent frequented by the devout 
and the unhappy who seek an hour’s retirement in 
quiet and amid objects connected with solemn asso- 
ciations. The English church seems disposed to imi- 
tate the Roman in another respect, the creation of 
religious orders. Sisterhoods have been some time 
in existence, and have done great good ; and there is 
now talk of brotherhoods—both to be under vows of 
celibacy. I must confess my individual opinion that 
in their dealings with the poor the Catholics are 
very far in advance of the Protestants, exerting a 
wider and more beneficent social], and I am also in- 
clined to believe a superior moral, influence. This 
last proposition would require a volume to discuss. 
I will only aay from what I have heard of peasant 
life in England and Scotland, and in the mountain- 
ous and isolated districts of our own country, I think 
the morals of the same class in certain respects much 
worse than in Catholic countries. 

I have sometimes thought that the failure of 
Protestantism in this sphere might be the natural 
outcome of Luther’s great doctrine of “‘ Justification 
by faith,” which is popularly supposed to mean that 
no matter how wicked a man’s deeds have been, he 
will enjoy eternal happiness if he accepts as true cer- 
tain metaphysical propositions. This was set up in 
opposition to the Catholic doctrine of the necessity 
of good works, which, their enemies charged, meant 
no more than filling the coffers of the Church. It is 
well that the Creator has implanted in us a desire to 
help our fellow-creatures without expecting reward 
either here or hereafter; and this is an impulse 
which is to be developed, cultivated, and guided. 

The allusion by Miss Hill to the recognition by 
parents of the duty of sympathy by their daughters, 
and service too, marks an interesting phase in the 
growth of opinion. Parents are more careful than 
they once were, and more able also to make provis- 
ion for their daughters’ support. And among the 
comfortable classes, marriages are not so frequent as 
among the poor or the rich—for obvious reasons. 
What is to be the lot in life of these moderately en- 
dowed celibates? To give themselves up to amuse- 





ments, to social enjoyments, to travel, and other mere 
dissipations? There is I think a growing belief that 
their happiness would be increased by some useful 
occupation for which they should be qualified by 
careful preparation. They have always affected 
church work, and in that department of church work 
which concerns the care of the poor they would find 
exercise for their intellectual faculties and scope for 
all their sympathies. 


J. D. McPHERson. 
Washington, D. C. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 42. 
ELEVENTH MonrH 10, 1889. 
DAVID’S GRIEF FOR ABSALOM. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—A foolish son is a grief to his father, and bitver- 
ness to her that bare him.—Prov. 17 : 25. 


READ 2 Sam. 18: 18-33. 

TuHeEconspiracy of Absalom ended inopen revolt. He 
caused himself to be proclaimed king at Hebron, a 
royal city, and with his adherents started for Je- 
rusalem to overturn the authority of David, his 
father, and place himself upon the throne of Israel. 
When word of what Absalom had done came to 
David and his trusted friends, it produced great ex- 
citement. David was ready to leave Jerusalem to his 
rebel son, and seek refuge in a distant part of the 
nation. Hastily gathering his forces, and taking his 
household with him, he left the city, in the trusting 
faith, “If I shall find favor with the Lord, He will 
bring me again; but if He thus say, ‘1 have no de- 
light in thee,’ let Him do as seemeth good unto him.” 
We can scarcely think of a condition in which a man 
may be placed, where stronger evidence is needed to 
show how absolutely he was content to trust his 
cause to God, than in this deep trial to which David 
was subjected. He and his followers hurry over the 
brook Kedron, and continue their flight across the 
fords of the Jordan to Mahanaim, to which place 
Absalom and his forces follow him. Here a battle is 
fought, resulting in a great slaughter among Absa- 
lom’s troops, Absalom himself fleeing for his life. 
David was not permitted to take the lead in this 
senguinary conflict, but waited at the gates of the 
town for tidings. Here the messengers sent by Joab, 
his general, found him, and this brings us to the 
subject of the lesson of the day. 

Is the young man Absalom safe? The fatherly 
heart of David was more concerned for the welfare 
of his rebel son than for the safety of his kingdom. 
It is a striking instance of parental love and the for- 
giving spirit that it manifests towards the erring one. 
So absorbed was he in the concern for his beloved 
son that he failed to show that sense of justice with- 
out which no ruler can be true to the trust reposed 
in him. His chief anxiety is not for the thousands 
who have remained true to him, but for this rebel 
son, who had in the revolt lifted his hand against the 
life of his father. 

Would 1 had died for thee! This is an illustration 
of what love is ready to do for the beloved one; self- 
sacrifice becomes easy for hissake. There can be no 
stronger exhibition of its depth than for a man to 
give his life for his friend, but in this instance it is 


na eee rennet eee er 
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the parental love dominating every other considera- 
tion ; forgetting the insults and indignities to which 
he had been subjected, he only remembers that Ab- 
salom, his best beloved child, is dead, and he weeps 
as one who refuses to be comforted. 


Parental love is the strongest bond that binds the 
human family together; not only do we find it in 
mankind, but in the animals, which share with us 
the comforts and blessings so bountifully provided by 
the Creator for every living being. How the mother- 
instinct in animals overmasters every thought of self- 
preservation when the suckling is in danger! How 
she covers it with her own body, and protects it with 
every means of defense that she possesses, and be- 
comes for a time inconsolable for its loss. In the 
higher scale of existence parental love ceases not 
when the need of providing for the, wants of the child 
no longer exists. The child is always the object of 
affection, and when the relation is maintained in 
love, parents are ever ready to make sacrifices for 
the welfare of their children. An unnatural parent 
is looked upon as one who has sunk below the level 
of the brute creation, and is the object of condem- 
nation from every right-thinking individual. Par- 
ental love sometimes exceeds the limit of prudence 
and a proper regard for the right development of 
character. The young child needs restraint, and it 
must learn obedience. The discipline is not at first 
pleasant either to the wise parent or to the wayward 
child; but if firmly and lovingly adhered to, the 
natural instinct of the child will soon perceive the 
justice of the demand, and ready obedience in time 
will be the result. Parents “ provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath,” is as truly a divine requirement as if 
it stood side by side in the Decalogue with the Com- 
mandment, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Parental love is an instinct shared in common by 
all the animal creation,in which the perpetuation of 
the species depends upon the care and preservation 
of its young life by the parents. It is divinely im- 
planted and like every other instinct is, when neces- 
sity calls it forth, overmastering. 

The tie is slight in the lower orders and is only 
developed in the mother ; as there is a rise in the 
scale of being we find the care of the offspring 
shared by both father and mother. In _ those 
creatures that stand nearest to man in intelligence, 
the devotions of the mother,—the readiness with 
which she risks her own life,—her utter self-abnega- 
tion, when her young are in peril, have been the 
theme of the poet and moralist from the earliest time. 
Many of the most beautiful lessons found in the 
Scriptures are drawn from this great natural law. 

But it is only while the young are helpless, and 
unable to take care of themselves, that this instinct 
asserts itself in the orders of animated life below 


man, not so is it with the human race; though in- | 
stinct gives the natural impulse, there is beyond and | 


above all that comes through that channel, an emo- 
tion of the heart,—a divine intuition which goes out 
to the helpless thing that is “ bone of their bone and 
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flesh of their flesh,” and owes its existence to them- 
selves ; and a love that is without stint and lasting 
as life itselfis born with the birth of the child. 

And this love is bestowed upon the child without 
conditions, the wayward and disobedient sharing it 
alike with the respectful and obedient, and the depth 
and fullness seems rather to increase than to dimin- 
ish with the lapse of years. Often, as in the case of 
David, the love is unwise and indulgent. Instead of 
a kind and patient, yet firm, discipline, under which 
the child is taught self-restraint and obedience to the 
will of the parents, there is a yielding to the will or 
caprice of the child which if continued ends most 
disastrously. 

In the case before us, tad Absolom’s father been 
more faithful in his discipline while he was in his 
boyhood, had he restrained the waywardness of his 
youth, corrected his vanity and love of admiration ; 
had he checked his vaulting ambition, and watched 
more closely the coincidences that were not wanting 
of his readiness to commit any crime that would 
gratify his revenge or bring him into favor with the 
heartless and dissolute whom he made his associ- 
ates ;—this son of his love might have grown into a 
noble as well as a beautiful manhood, and the talents 
he displayed in planning and carrying into effect the 
revolt against his unhappy father, and which brought 
himself to a dishonored grave, might have been used 
to exalt his nation and lead it onward in the path of 
enduring prosperity. 

If the fond parent, blind to the faults and errors 
of his child would only for a moment stop to con- 
sider where this weak yielding will eventually lead, 
the greatness of his love and the absorbing desire for 
the future welfare of his son would show the neces- 
sity for wiser methods; and then for himself, what 
hope can there be of comfort in old age, and of the 
respect due from a child to the gray hairs of after 
years, if in his boyhood respect for parental author- 
ity has not been cultivated. The love of the parent 
for the child is divinely given, that each may be the 
better for the bestowal. The old adage that comes 
down to us with the sanction of holy writ, “ Train up 


| a child in the way he should go, and even when he 


is old he will not depart from it,” has lost none of its 
efficacy through all the centuries that it has been 
made a motive of action. 

There is an interdependence of the closest and 
most enduring nature that is developed in the true 
relation between parent and child. As in the help- 
lessness of infancy the child clings to and finds its 
protector and provider in the parents, so when the 
infirmities of age bear weightily upon the parents, 
they turn to the child, assured that the love and ten- 
derness thus bestowed will be returned in a fullness 
of measure, smoothing the pathway of declining 
years, and surrounding it with a halo of beauty and 
gladness. 


No man tastes pleasures truly who does not earn 
them by previous business.— Chesterfield. 


Tue art of life is to know how to enjoy little and 
endure much.— Hazlitt. 
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THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


We are told in our childhood, and realize for our- 
selves in maturity, that the present moment only is 
ours. Ours for work, for duty, for self-denial ; but, 
while this is true, there is also more to be said which 
is just as true, and perhaps more satisfying and in- 
spiring. The present moment is the time to feel the 
healing influence of our Father’s love, to know his 
presence and benediction, to assure our doubting 
souls of his omnipotence. “ Man never is, but always 
to be blessed,” says the poet, andthe stern prose of 
many a Christian’s life is constant crosses, ever-pre- 
sent duty, and the denial of self in this present life, 
with a comforting assurance that in the life to come 
will be made up to him in full measure a recompense 
for all his suffering. But why put off to the future a 


blessing that is to-day, at this moment even, waiting 
Why realize the cross and not | 


for our acceptance ? 
the crown; why be satisfied with picturing to our- 
selves the joy that will be ours when we shall stand 


acknowledge that God is omnipresent and must 
therefore be with us now, and truly where he is 
there must also be heaven. 

This moment, as we enter upon a duty that looks 
difficult and distasteful, we may solemnly realize the 
supporting power of our omnipresent God, we may 
be conscious that “the everlasting arms are under- 
neath.” Surely such a realization can never fail to 
bless us, and the blessing must be as continuous as 
the need, for an omnipresent help can never fail. 

But we\ must seek this help, must open the door, 
that He who knocks may come in. The blessed 


summer breezes may be blowing all about our houses | 
“with healing on their wings” but not a breath will | 


reach our brows unless we open our windows. Cares 
and worries accumulate, we are distracted and 
tempest tossed, we strive as with the elements, in a 
great storm, while the “ present Helper ” is forgotten 
and uncalled for until the extreme moment of peril. 
“ Peace, be still,” and the “great calm” come only 
after we have awakened the true life that may be 
said to sleep. But true it is that this peace was ours 
before we asked it had our eyes been open to see, 
and not one emergency can find the trusting and at- 
tentive heart unprepared to meet it. To-day, then, 





let us feel this omnipresent and omnipotent spirit in 
our inmost consciousness, let us walk in its light and 
be led by its pointing, and weshall find it the true 
alchemist turning the dross of life to heavenly gold, 
ennobling our joys, solacing our sorrows, “ the pres- 
ent help in every time of need.” 

We would call the attention of our readers to the 
announcement, on the first page of cover, of an im- 
portant course of Lectures to be given in the interests 
of Education in Friends’ schools. Such a course can- 
not fail to be beneficial to all engaged in the import- 
ant work of teaching, as well as those preparing to 
teach. Such persons should endeavor to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of hearing the Lectures; local 
school committees should encourage attendance, as 
well as attend themselves if possible, for only as 
Friends are enabled to keep their schools in the 
front rank of educational institutions, can there be 
hope of success in training our youth under a 
Friendly guarded care during the period when minds 
long retain the impressions made thereon. 


Correcrion.—In the article in reference to schools 


in Philadelphia, printed last week, the date near the 
beginning should be 1832, instead of 1823. 





MARRIAGES. 
LINTON—GILLINGHAM.—At the residence of the 
bride’s brother, George L. Gillingham, near Riverton, N. J., 
Tenth month 23d, 1889, under the care of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, held at Moorestown, Isaiah W. Linton, of Phila- 


; | delphia, son of Hannah W. and the late Charles Linton, 
vefore the throne’ in the company of saints? We | 


and Mary E., daughter of Elizabeth L., and the late George 
L. Gillingham, of Moorestown, N. J. 

RHOADS—BARTLESON.—Tenth month 24th, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Sam- 
uel D. Rhoads, of Secane, Pa., son of James D. and Mary H. 
Rhoads, of Upper Darby, and Mary, daughter of Samuel P. 
and Ruthanna Bartleson, of Clifton Heights, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

CHAMBERS.—In West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 23d, 
1889, Caleb E. Chambers, aged 79 years; a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting. 

CLEMENT.—At Woodbury, N. J., Tenth month 20th, 
1889, Hannah C., wife of the late Samuel E. Clement, aged 
68 years; amember of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

GROOME.—Tenth month 23d, 1889, at the residence of 
Rachel Johnson, Philadelphia, Elizabeth 8. Groome, in her 


| 70th year. 


McILVAIN.—At the residence of his parents, Woodbine, 


| Pa., on the morning of Tenth month 2ist, 1889, Abraham 


Robinson, eldest son of J. Gibson and Elizabeth M. Mell vain, 
in his 2lst year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

MOORE.—At his residence, near Lodge, Bollinger Co., 
Mo., of dropsy, Eighth month 15th, 1889, Samuel B. Moore, 
in his 79th year. A life-long member of the Society of 
Friends. 

PARKER.—Suddenly, Tenth month 19th, 1889, at his 
residence in Philadelphia, Robert Parker, in his 55th year ; 


, a member of Western District Friends, (O.) 
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This beloved Friend was of a meek and quiet spirit, and 
evinced a loving, charitable disposition. He was born at 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., of Presbyterian parentage, of 
which persuasion he continued for many years after his re- 
moval to Philadelphia. He was afterwards led to connect 
himself with the Methodists,and in the course of time he 
believed he would feel most comfortable to identify himself 


with Friends, and was an exemplary member, often feeling | 


called upon to express a few words by way of testimony, 
and at the same time felt a care to keep from mere crea- 
turely wisdom or emotional exercises. 

His sister, the late Hannah Parker, was an esteemed 
minister of our Makefield Monthly Meeting. The testi- 
mony concerning hersays: “ When Friends were permitted 
to hold an indulged meeting for worship in the old court- 
house at Newtown, in the spring of 1815, Hannah was 
among the children that regularly attended on First-day 
morning, but was not noticed until the meeting was estab- 
lished in the present house in 1817, when she appeared 
among us in a plain dress at our mid-week meeting. About 
this time she had to pass through a dispensation of deep 
suffering in body and mind. When she had so far re- 
covered as to attend our meetings, she publicly espoused 
the cause of her Redeemer, who had thus wonderfully 
raised her up a monument of his adorable mercy and good- 
ness. She then made application to become a member with 
Friends, was received in 1827, and soon after opened a con- 
cern to visit the families of the Monthly Meeting, which 
was united with, and she set at liberty and assisted in the 
concern ; and it is the testimony of many Friends, that a 
more precious visit was never paid since nor before. The 
ensuing year her gift as a minister was brought before our 
Monthly Meeting, according to our excellent order, and 
fully acknowledged and united with.” 

Robert always spoke of this dear sister in the most af- 
fectionate manner, and remarked that if it were not an 
offense against their discipline he had often felt he would 
like to visit all the meetings where she had been wont to 
minister. 

He was in very limited circumstances and had many 
trials to pass through, but these tended to redeem him 
from the world and the spirit of it, and to centre his mind 
on the inheritance incorruptible, which endureth forever. 

J. M. T., Jr. 

PARRY.—At her residence, Parry, N. J., Tenth month 
20th, 1889, Alice, widow of William Parry, in her 69th year ; 
a member of Westfield Preparative and Chester Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

POTTS.—At the residence of her brother, in Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day morning, Tenth month 19th, 1889, 
Sarah A., daughter of the late James and Elizabeth Potts. 

ROBERTS.—At his residence, in Chester Valley, Pa., 
Tenth month 2ist, 1889, William Roberts, in his 78th year. 

RULON.—At the residence of her son, Elwood Rulon, 
Magnolia, N. J., on the 18th of Tenth month, 1889, Eleanor 
Rulon, aged 87; for many years an esteemed elder of Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

SHOURDS.—Suddenly, Tenth month 20th, 1889, Wil- 
liam C. Shourds, in his 73d year; forseveral years the care- 
taker of Green street meeting-house, of which Monthly 
Meeting he was a member. 

THATCHER.—Suddenly, in Willistown, Pa., on Tenth 
month 23d, 1889, William W. Thatcher, in the 33d year of 
his age; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

UNDERHILL.—0On Fifth-day, 24th ult., 1889, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Charles F. Franklin, Hempstead, 
Long Island, Phebe Ann Underhill, in her 73d year. 


UNDERHILL,.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., on Sixth<dag the 





by others on the way, and at Yardley. 
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18th of Tenth month, 1889, Alfred Underhill, in the 84th 
year of his age. 


VANSANT.—At her home, 


Richmond, Indiana, sud- 


| denly, Tenth month 20th, 1889, Grace P. Vansant, in her 


73d year; a member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 
VIVIAN.—Tenth month 20th, Elizabeth, 


Sampson Vivian, late of Burlington, N. J., 
years. 


widow of 
aged nearly 90 
Interment at Frankford, Pa., Friends’ ground. 
WARNER.—On Fifth-day, 18th ult., Elizabeth 8., wife of 
William B. Warner, of Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


SITES FOR THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 


A meetING of the General Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting (Philadelphia), on the George School, was 
held on the 18th ult., and as we observe some refer- 
ence to its actions in other newspapers, we think it 
may be best to state the essential facts. The sub- 
committee on location (15 members out of the 68), 
was requested, at the meeting in Sixth month last, 
to proceed with its examinations of properties which 
might be suitable for the purpose, and to report “a 
limited number ” of the most promising of these to the 
general Committee. It therefore presented, at the 
meeting on the 18th ult., three places as being among 
those best entitled to consideration. These three 
are at West Grove, in Chester county, on the Balti- 
more Central R. R., 41 miles from Philadelphia; at 
Sadsbury, (near Christiana Station, Penna. R. R.), in 
Lancaster county, 48 miles; and at Yardley, on the 
Bound Brook R. R. to New York, in Bucks county, 
30 miles. The general Committee received this report, 
and after some explanation and discussion of details, 
it was resolved to meet again in four weeks, (Eleventh 
month 15), so that in the interval those members 
who desire to do so might personally inspect the pro- 
posed properties. The Committee declined at that 
time to commit itself definitely to the idea that the 


choice must now be restricted to one of the three 


places named. 
On Sixth-day of last week, the 25th, about twenty- 


| five members of the Committee visited the Yardley 
| property. Those who went by way of Philadelphia 


left 9th and Green Sts. at 9.30 o’clock, and were met 
About two 
hours were spent in inspecting the property offered. 
Next week it is proposed to visit Sadsbury, and West 
Grove will also be visited before the meeting of the 


| general Committee. 


It may be said, for general information, that the 


| Committee find it a very perplexing and difficult 


matter to find a place suitable in all particulars. 
There are many which present some good features, 
but which lack some one or more deemed essential. 


| The size of the property, its price, water supply, con- 
| venience to railroad, nearness to communities of 


Friends and Friends’ meeting, health etc., ete., are all 
to be considered. It has been found that desirable 
places, of good size, (100 acres or more), near a sta 
tion on any of the railroads running out of Philadel- 
phia, are mostly held at high prices within a mod- 


erate distance of the city, and hence all the three 


places now being examined are beyond the limit 
which was set down by some members of the Com- 


| mittee,—say 20 or 25 miles from the city. Other 
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institutions which have recently had to look for such 
sites,—the Williamson School, the House of Refuge, 
and others,—experienced the same difficulty, and 
the demand for them has of course tended to en- 
hance prices. 

A member of the Committee gives these points as 
in his judgment essential to a proper site for the 
school. It is probable that others of the Committee 
would agree with him; “ First and foremost, a 
healthy location. Second, a tract of proper size, say 
100 to 200 acres. Third, a reasonable price, (which 
excludes “fancy” suburban rates). Fourth, con- 
venience of access from the different quarters of the 
Yearly Meeting. This includes not only nearness 
but frequency and rapidity of railroad service, and 
reasonable charges for passengers and freight. Fifth, 
contiguity to communities of Friends, and to an es- 
tablished Friends’ meeting. Sixth, an adequate and 
pure water supply. Seventh, general qualities of the 
site—drainage, fertility,“ lay” of the land, view, 
etc. Eighth, character of neighboring residents, 
dwellings, business, etc., with a view to the probable 
changes of the future.” 

There is a strong desire with many members to 
select a location as soon as possible, but the import- 
ance of getting a satisfactory one is so great that time 
must be taken to insure this result. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

CAPE MAY MEETING, N. J. 
In Ezra Michener’s “ Retrospect of Early Quaker- 
ism,” it is said that “the meeting at Cape May was 
established early, and then formed a part of Great 
Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting.” Samuel Smith in 
his history says: “A monthly meeting hath been 
held there (Great Egg Harbor) for some years, com- 
posed of the Friends who live there, and those of 
Cape May; they belong to Salem and Gloucester 
Quarterly Meeting.’”’ “ On the division of Haddon- 
field Quarter from that of Salem, Great Egg Harbor 
and Cape May Monthly Meeting was embraced in 
Haddonfield.” (E. Michener.) 

The writer’s first recollection of Cape May Meet- 
ing was of its being a branch of Maurice River 
Monthly Meeting and of Salem Quarter; as to time 
of transfer from Haddonfield Quarter, he has no 
knowledge. ‘‘ Maurice River Monthly Meeting was 
established in 1805, and continued till 1855, when the 
meeting there being reduced to a few families, they 
were attached to Greenwich Monthly Meeting by 
their own desire.” (Thomas Shourds.) 

Cape May Meeting, which, by the way, was twen- 
ty miles from the Cape, was the last to be laid down, 
but meetings are occasionally appointed to be held 
there and Friends are always warmly welcomed by 
the residents of the vicinity, many of whom are de- 
scendants of the early Friends. A meeting was held 
there on First-day, Tenth month 20th, attended by a 
committee of which the writer was one, and he feels 
moved to give a short account of the visit and of 
other matters connected therewith. After a ride by 
rail of from 60 to 75 miles or more we alighted at 
Ocean View, a station on the Sea Isle branch of 
the West Jersey Kailroad, and in full view of Sea 


‘ocean was constantly in sight. 


Isle City and the salt water surrounding it. A car- 
riage was in waiting to convey the women of our 
party, but men Friends were under the necessity of 
proceeding on foot, through the sun, a distance of a 
mile and a half, but the journey was a pleasant one, 
with a breeze from the ocean fanning our brows; 
and the road running parallel with the beach the 
The train having 
been delayed we did not reach the meeting until 15 
minutes late, when we fonnd the house filled to its 
utmost capacity, in fact the floor had settled more 
than an inch before our arrival, yet it held out to the 
end. The house, believed to have been built be- 
tween 120 and 140 years ago, is of itself quite a curi- 
osity. It isa one story building about 20 by 25 feet 
square, and is of hewn frame-work, neatly dressed, 
weather- boarded with cedar plank, two inches thick, 
set upright around the frame; although the planks 
are sound, the elements in some places have eaten 
nearly an inch into the wood. Inside, the planed 
and beaded planks are as bright as though the work 
had been but recently done, although much more 
than a century has passed since the house was fin- 
ished. A few years ago the Methodist neighbors 
having occasion to make some repairs to their own 
house of worship, obtained Friends’ consent and oc- 
cupied the house for a short season, and the courtesy 
thus shown them has been amply repaid. 

The day being warm, swarms of wasps, hovered 
around the ceiling and windows, but they did not 
molest or disturb in the least degree. The meeting 
upon this occasion, from the expressions of the lis- 
teners who were present, was certainly a very satis- 
factory one, beginning after a time of silent waiting 
with words of explanation as to the peculiar views 
and customs of Friends, and ending with exhorta- 
tions to all, to heed the law written by the finger of 
God on the fleshy tablet of the heart. A Methodist 
minister who was present, expressed, after meeting, 
his entire unity with all that had been spoken. 

The visiting Friends were kindly entertained by 
the friendly people near by, who appeared solicitous 
that we should come again and come often. Return- 
ing to the station we were interested in watching our 
train apparently passing very slowly down the beach 
from Ocean City,six or eight miles away. It ap- 
peared as though moving upon the face of the water, 
but it finally reached our station and we embarked 
for home feeling that the day had been profitably 
spent. A. E. 

Mullica Hill, N.J., Tenth month 23. 


“ ForGivine one another, even as God, for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you,” is the rule which Paul pre- 
scribes for the observance of Christians. (Eph. iv: 
32.) The forgiving temper of mind is an indispensa- 
ble element in Christian character. Christians are 
in this respect to be like God,who has forgiven them. 
An unforgiving and implacable heart is and must be 
a stranger to true godliness.— Independent. 


Tue one prudence in life is concentration ; the 
one evil is dissipation; and it makes no difference 
whether our dissipations are coarse or fine. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE RIVER CHARLES. 


Axout thirty miles southwest of Boston lies a ridge of 
high, broken, and rocky land, varied by swamps and 
strewn with boulders. On this elevation stands the 
village of Hopkinton and from its slopes descend the 
beginnings of that classic stream, the River Charles. 

Rivers have always played an important part in 
the life of nations. Romantic associations cluster on 
the banks of many astream which, like the Charles, 
is geographically and commercially insignificant. 
“ Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep,” the Avon, the 
Tiber, and even our own “Suwanee Ribber” are 
names that bring with them a crowd of mind pic- 
tures. 

And so the Charles, winding its tortuous way 
among the hills, and traveling more than twice the 
thirty miles that would bring it to the sea ere it 
reaches Charlestown Navy Yard and empties itself 
into Boston Harbor, has become anelement in the his- 
tory and poetry ofour nation. Its peaceful tide flows 
through a region teeming with the memories of 
nearly three centuries of progress, and poets, states- 
men, and scholars have been reared upon its banks. 

I have recently made the acquaintance of this 
lovely historic river and am not surprised that sev- 
eral of our poets have made it a theme for their 
verse. Here it glides slowly through marshy mead- 
ows, its deep blue color in strong contrast to the rus- 
set grasses on its banks, or set off vividly by the 
crimson and scarlet and gold of some solitary maple 
outlined against its waters. ; 

Farther on it passes into the secluded woodland, 
and from some sloping bank one may obtain a nearer 
view, and find the waters brown instead of blue. 
On the opposite side the autumn foliage is reflected 
in the current which is washing the roots of the 
trees close to the bank. Half way across a group of 
rushes reveal a shallow place. Nearer the edge 
stands a clump of willows, half in and half out of the 
water. Leaves are floating on the surface, swept sea- 
ward by the current. On the bank, rock-strewn and 
moss-covered, stand graceful elms hanging their long 
arms downward, maples glowing with autumn tints, 
silver-stemmed birches, cone-shaped cedars, and 
sturdy pines. Here and there on either side towers 
some hill that aspires to be a mountain, its wooded 
sides wrapped ina blue haze. Near the village pic- 
turesque red boat houses appear, and canoes shoot 
swiftly beneath the arches of some gray stone bridge. 

Since seeing the Charles in all its autumn beauty, 
I have been particularly delighted with Lowell’s 
“ Indian-Summer Reverie,” in which he pays a beau- 
tiful tribute to this stream on whose banks he was 
born. The whole poem is full of exquisite descrip- 
tion, and it is hard to pick out lines to quote, but 
here are two choice specimens : 

“ Below, the Charles—a stripe of nether sky, 
Now hid by rounded apple-trees between, 
Whose gaps the misplaced sail sweeps bellying by, 
Now flickering golden through a woodland screen, 
Then spreading out at his next turn beyond, 
A silver circle like an inland pond— 
Slips seaward silently through marshes purple and green.” 


Then of the marshes in autumn : 
“ Another change subdues them in the fall, 
But saddens not ; they still show merrier tints, 
Though sober russet seems to cover all ; 
When the first sunshine through their dew-drops glints, 
Look how the yellow clearness, streamed across, 
Redeems with rarer hues the season’s loss, 
As Dawn’s feet there had touched and left their rosy prints.” 

Lowell, however, is not the only poet who has 
sung praises of the Charles. Longfellow made this 
river the subject of one of his short poems, but the 
lines are not in his best style and are far inferior to 
those of Lowell. He, too, knew the stream inti- 
mately and he says: 

“Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest and half in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life.” 

Indeed a majority of our literary men have lived 
upon the banks of this “ silent river ” at some period 
of their lives. Cambridge has been a natural center 
of intellectual life and the stream which flows beside 
it has come to partake of the “classic” atmosphere 
which, it is to be supposed, still pervades that old 
university town as it did in the days when Holmes 
was an under-graduate member of that famous class 
of ’29. Anna Nicnois Goopno. 


OBJECT LESSONS.' 


Ir is widely conceded by educators of the present 
day that no instruction is more efficient than that 
imparted by object lessons. In point of comparative 
interest, what an illustrated story is to a child, an il- 
lustrated lesson is also. Mere authoritative state- 
ment often touches the surface only of the mind un- 
used to reason, compare, and generalize; but if the 
statement be illustrated by anything visible, it is 
proven true in at least one case to the hearer’s very 
eyes, as well as spoken to his ears; and a thing 
grasped by two senses is doubly impressed. 

In our own school we have for years pursued a 
course of object lessons monthly, whenever anyone 
could be found to give them. They have always 
proved a source of great interest, and have served to 
train the wandering young minds and eyes to that 
attention without which the teachers might as well 
talk to the wind. They serve, too, to unite the school 
in one body and so call up the feeling of belonging 
and ownership in the scholars. “ Our school” is 
said with a greater degree of just pride, of one that 
holds together—in which are exercises that pleasant- 
ly unite the entire body as one. Several lessons of 
this nature have also been given to single classes 
that were scarcely practicable to give before the en- 
tire school, as when the objects used for illustration 
required to be closely examined by each separate 
scholar. 

And again, the Great Teacher, if you will read his 
life with this thought in view, taught by object les- 
sons constantly. There was nothing, it seemed, in 
the commonplace lives of his hearers that he did not 
beautify and elevate to their understandings by show- 


1 Read at Concord ‘First-day School Union held at Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Tenth month 19, 1889. 
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ing it to be the holder of important, glad, helpful 
truth ; nothing so lowly or simple but that he found 
use for it as an illustration to enforce his teachings. 
Sheep, lambs, goats ; thorns and thistles, grapes and 
figs; ripe fields, vineyards, water and bread, little 
children,—everything his listeners’ eyes beheld from 
day to day, were used as foundations for object les- 
sons. 

If then our Great Example employed so largely 
this method of instruction, what better can we do 
(our purpose being to fulfill his saying, “ Feed my 
lambs,”) than to follow him in this particular ? 
Think what it must have been to those unlettered 
men and women to have everything about them 
speaking as with tongues of the eternal goodness and 
divine love. We find here the grand secret of the 
overpowering,ineffaceable impression the Master left 
upon those who heard him. He left behind him not 
a written word; but he wrote himself upon the land- 
scape and in the home. There was no escape except 
by wilful blindness, 

So let it be with the little ones under our care— 
all with the child-spirit are little ones to Him who 
waits above. Let us so surround them with simple, 
natural, unforced illustrations*of the Father’s love, 
wisdom, power, that they shall see him everywhere 
they turn their eyes. 

Not the smallest benefit of object lessons is the 
originality, the self-reliance they call forth in those 
who try to give them. To search our intimate sur- 
roundings for illustrations of a Divine Providence is 
as opening of the eyes to the blind ; we begin at last 
to see how limitless are the resources of our Father’s 
love, how infinite are the sweet ways in which his 
word is always seeking us. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” “The earth is 
full of the goodness of the Lord.” 

When everything speaks to us of God, then we 
can say we know something about heaven; then 
truly we have at least tasted of the delights of our 
Eternal Home. Autce L. DaRLInGToN. 

























































































SAD DISAPPEARANCE. 


Tue facts stated below have been known to the 
friends of John Mason Child for a fortnight past, but 
were made public at the beginning of the present 
week. As given here, they are taken from a New 
York daily paper, of the 29th inst., with some cor- 
rections. 

Prof. John Mason Child, principal of the Beverly 
School, at 28 West Twentieth street, has been mis- 
sing since the 12th inst. From the circumstances of 
his disappearance his friends fear that he became 
suddenly demented and that he committed suicide. 
Although he disappeared over two weeks ago the 
matter was not made public until yesterday. 

Prof. Child formerly lived at 472 West Twenty- 
second street, but moved from there about two 
months ago to 28 West Twentieth street, where, in 
September, he opened the Beverly School for the 
preparation of students for college examinations. 
He worked very hard in organizing and perfecting 

































the arrangements. The school opened with an en- 
couraging number of pupils. 










































On the night of his disappearance he spent the 


evening with his family, as usual. He retired at 10 
o’clock while Mrs. Child went to the room of her son 
Allan, who was slightly unwell, saying that she 
would sleep there, and suggesting to her husband 
that he remain during the night with their other 

child. Early next morning, she heard the latter cry- 
ing and calling, and upon going down to the room, 
discovered that John was not there, and his bed had 
not been occupied at all. He had left behind a check, 
drawn to the order of his wife, covering all the 
money he had on deposit in bank, and beside it was 
found all the cash that he is supposed to have had in 
his possession. He had also left his shirt studs, 


sleeve buttons, and watch and chain. This was 
First-day morning. On the next morning his wife 
received a postal card through the mail, signed J., 


stating that when it reached her all would be at end 


with the writer. It had been mailed late on Sev- 
enth-day night. 

The police were immediately notified, and In- 
spector Williams and his officers assisted in making a 
diligent search, advising, for several reasons, that no 
publicity be given to the matter for the present. 
This search having proved barren of result, his friends 
determined to make his disappearance public and a 
general alarm was sent out to all the stations, giving 
his description, and the facts were thus communicated 
to the newspapers. 

His friends think that the constant strain of his 
mind during the past six months caused temporary 
insanity. He had no cause for pecuniary anxiety, as 
his business had every prospect of success. 

At this writing, no tidings whatever have been ob- 
tained concerning him. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The study of the modern Greek, and the read- 
ing of the New Testament in the original, form a fea- 
ture of the Greek course at Swarthmore. As the 
complete study of a language requires that each 
period of its history should receive some attention, 
of course, in due proportion to the relative import- 
ance of the periods, the modern Greek should cer- 
tainly come in for at least a brief notice, being as it 
is the only living representative of the ancient tongue, 
and showing, even in its debased condition, the un- 
mistakable features of the original. The new Greek, 
as a language, is growing in its influence in south- 
eastern Europe. 

—Maria Davis, of Baltimore, has been appointed 
an assistant to Professor Bancroft in the department 
of Art. 

—Lydia Shackleton, of Lufan, Ireland, a Friend 
who has been spending some time in the United States, 
visited the college last week. She took tea with the 
students on Sixth-day evening, and remarked upon 
the interesting coincidence, that the last time she 
had eaten with so many persons was in a tent near 
Swarthmore Hall, Eugland, after which place the 
college is named. 
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—The Senior and Junior English classes have 
united in asking Acting- President Appleton to give a 
series of select Shakespearean readings for this win- 
ter, and the Professor has announced his willingness 
to do so. 

—Mary J. Murphy, instructor in gymnastics for 
the young women, has decided to begin her classes 
in physical culture in a few days. Dr. Shell will not 
teke the young men into indoor practice until the 
weather forbids outdoor work. 

—The ex-members of the college and the first 
foot-ball eleven will contest for honors at that game 
on next Third-day afternoon. 

— Professor Edward H. Keiser, M.S., who gradu- 
ated at Swarthmore in 1880, and is now Professor of 
Chemistry, at Bryn Mawr College, spent First-day 
last with his friend, Professor William Penn Hol- 
comb. 8. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—Our friend Abel Mills, of Mount Palatine, II1., 
sends us notes of his visits amongst Friends in Indi- 
ana, previous to Indiana Yearly Meeting. The de- 
tails are largely personal and social. Leaving Los- 
tant, Illinois, he attended the mid-week meeting at 
Fall Creek ; it was nota large one, but there was a 
feeling that it was owned by the great Head of the 
Church. Testimony was borne to the necessity of a 
practical righteousness. Visiting a number of Friends 
in that vicinity, he proceeded to Pendleton, and then, 
after several social visits, reached Richmond, Ninth 
month 28th. 

—At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, at West Ches- 
ter, (Pa.),on the 26th instant, Lydia H. Price obtained 
a minute of unity “to visit the quarterly meetings 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and visit 
and appoint, if required, meetings within the limits 
of Philadelphia Quarter.” A memorial of our de- 
ceased friend, Sarah Hoopes, was united with and 
directed to be forwarded to the Quarterly Meeting, 
and the committee on visiting and corresponding 
with members made an interesting and suggestive 
report, showing how extensive and important this 
field of labor is. 


WE, worn out by days of toil and sorrow, 
And sick of pleasures that are false and vain, 
Would freely give our golden hoards to borrow 
One little hour of childhood’s bliss again. 


Yet He who sees their joy beholds our sadness, 
And in the wisdom of a Father's love 

He keeps the secret of the heavenly gladness ; 
Our sweet surprises wait for us above. 


I SEE, but cannot reach, the height 
That lies forever in the light. 
For thine own purpose, Thou has sent 
The strife and the discouragement. 
—The Golden Legend. 


Our of men who have life in them shall grow a 
society that has life, and the kingdom of the world 
shall be made in truth a kingdom of God.—F. A. 
Froude. 


j 
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THE CRY OF THE MOTHERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I seND you two contrasting poems which may well 
be entitled “ The Cry of the Mothers.” I believe they 
have appeared before in your paper, but so long as 
Death and Sin are in the world they will remain an 
ever recurring-cry. A pathetic difference is seen in 
the fact that the mother of the “ stray lamb” can 
not sign her name to her verses. O, you troubled 
ones, whoever and wherever you may be, whose sor- 
row may not be spoken of, who may not know the 
comfort of human sympathy, my heart goes out to 
you— 
“ With silence only as a benediction 
God’s angels come, 
Beneath the shadow of a great affliction 
The soul sits dumb.” 

The mother of the “stray lamb” looks upon the 
“Mater Dolorosa” and exclaims within her heart: 
“Oh, Thou weeping mother, thy sorrow was joy 
compared to mine. Thou wert the mother of a per- 
fect son, in whose death God was glorified, because 
of faithfulness. I have no comfort. I can not even 
say ‘ Thou dids’t it.’ ” 

This vast army of once innocent, loving babies, 
converted into revolting men and women. What is 
thy message, Lord, to the parents of such as these? 
What comfort exists for this great affliction? Night 
and day a great cry goes up with “groanings which 
can not be uttered.” The cry of the Psalmist, “ Why 
standeth thou afar off in time of trouble? ” is echoed in 
thousands of hearts. All thought of one’s own salva- 
tion is lost in the desire for the salvation of the 
“stray lamb.” “Any fate for me, only save my 
child alive.” 

What consolation to that mother that in time con- 
ditions will be better,—“ God’s truth is marching 
on?” Yes, she believes it, but it will be too late for 
hers. That is comfort for future mothers, but for her, 
alas! Even the shepherd himself must wait and 
watch and travail. “ Will the lambeverturn? Will 
he tire of feedingon husks? Will he diein his sins? 
Will his soul be lost?” 

She knows God has many ways of reaching 
and finding his sheep, but will he reach all? Event- 
ually, it may be, but now, here? Lost, lost to his 
mother, his father, brother, sisters, wife, childrea,— 
fear like a great horror of darkness hauging continu- 
ally over them, darkening the sun, shutting out the 
stars. This, this is to be in torment, and for nocrime 
of their own. Truly “no man liveth to himself.” 
Alas other hearts must suffer with him. 

How can one be reconciled to sin? Over and 
over, this moan goes on in myriad hearts to-day. 
Who can answer? “The soul that sinneth it shall 
die?” Did God say that, and will it die utterly ? 
Will not some germ of eternal life be spared to de- 
velop in the world tocome? And must it beso long 
delayed ? 

Over and over again, through the night-watches, 
these unanswered questions pass and repass, until ex- 
hausted nature comes to the rescue, and “ He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” But oh! the awakening,—to 
look out upon the bright world, and then to remem- 





ber that it is not for her, this sorrowing one, that the 
world is bright. The old pain returns with even re- 
doubled force and the heart sinks down with its 
heavy weight, and the eyes, grown hollow, fill with 
unshed tears,—tears that must be pushed back and 
smiles assumed that other lives may not be shad- 
owed before their time. She recalls the hymn : 
“Give to the wind thy fears, 
Hope and be undismayed, 
God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears, 
God will lift up thy head. 


“Through clouds, through waves, through storms 
He gently clears thy way. 
Wait thou his time, so shall the night 
Soon end in joyful day.” 

“*Soon!’ Oh Lord, how long? My heart could be 
so light if it were not for this. Pain, poverty, toil, I 
think would be light, if this anxiety were removed. 
If I could see the ‘ white stone with the new name 
written thereon,’ the ‘old man cast off and the new 
man risen into dominion.’ Will it ever come in our 
child?” Blessed is that mother whose little “ lost 
blossom ” is folded from her sight to blossom afresh 
in the Paradise of God. The cry of the Savior rings 
in the mother’s ears: “ Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life.” “O, Savior dear, if thou 
canst not bring them in, what can we do?” Must 
we submit, must we be resigned to see them lost? 
What is salvation for us with our lambs left out? If 
thou wept over Jerusalem who “ would not be gath- 
ered” what hope have we? O, this despairing “c ry 
of the mothers.” Who shall answer? Let us look 
to it. Let us do what is in our power to prepare the 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight, clear the 
way for unwary feet, remove pitfalls, let the sunlight 
into dark places, clear out the “ mire and the clay,” 
and make the world a safer place for the lambs com- 
mitted to our care. Let the Master work through us, 
and let us codperate with Him in the restoration. 
Let no self-indulgence, no love of ease make us indif- 
ferent or unheeding to this great call. 

“Only Thy leadings let us see.” 


A STRAY LAMB. 
“For thus sayeth the Lord, behold I, even I, will both search 
my sheep and seek them out. '—Ezekiel 34: 11. 
O Tender Shepherd, gather my lamb 
Into Thy fold! 
iow can I sleep while he is astray 
On the mountain cold ? 


Behold, I watch through the perilous night 
With dreary fears ; 

Seeking my lamb with longing eyes 
That are dim with tears. 


O Infinite heart! that for such as he 
Bore mortal woe, 

Is he not dearer to Thee than to me, 
Though I love him so? 


Seeking my lamb on the mountain side 
And wastes forlorn, 

I meet Thee, Shepherd, with bleeding feet 
And crown of thorn. 
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And while thus watching, I hope, pray 
The long night through ; 

It is comfort and rest to feel and know 
Thou art watching too. 


And surely Thou with Thy rod and staff 
Will fold him in, 

Safe, safe at last from the snares of the foe 
And the wilds of sin. 


O, if he came not, my soul would stand 
Atthe pearly gate 

Missing my lamb from the heavenly fold 
And weep and wait. 


Speak to me, comfort me, Lord of Life! 
Make me sure of this,— 

That he will be with me before Thy throne, 
In the world of bliss. 


LOST BLOSSOMS. 
As I look through the gate of the arbor 
Out into the wintry wood, 
I remember how green in the spring-time, 
The grove in its beauty stood, 


And how the anemones glistened, 
Drooping, snowlike, all over the ground, 
While the little white violets listened 
To the spring brooklet’s musical sound. 


I remember how trustful the other 
Blue violets opened their eyes, 

Smiling up like a babe to its mother, 
To the blue of the smiling skies. 


I remember—I pressed to my bosom 
My boy in the woodland green, 

And I thought him the loveliest blossom 
The spring angels ever had seen. 


As I look through the gate of the arbor 
Out into the forest lorn, 

I can see that the leaves are all withered, 
I can see that the flowers are gone. 


I do not know why they were bidden 
Away from our sight to go. 

I do not know where they are hidden, 
This only I surely know: 


That when the long winter is ended, 
And the earth grows warm in the sun, 

The Lord will give back to her bosom 
Each lost little blossoming one. 


I do not know where they have borne him, 
My blossom, so fair and so pure, 

I do not know why I must mourn him, 
Of this, only this, I am sure: 


That, when the long winter is ended, 
And the spring-time of Heaven begun, 
The Lord will fold back to my bosom 
My lost litéle blossoming one. 
M. B. C. Slade. 
Lerevery dawn of morning be to you as the be- 
ginning of life, aud every setting of the sun be to 
you as its close; then let every one of these short 
lives leave its sure record of some kindly thing done 
for others—some goodly strength or knowledge 
gained for yourselves. 
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HINTS FOR READING. 
Art this season, when our readers are making plans 
for winter reading, the following suggestive rules from 
one of our exchanges may be helpful. 

Read according to some plan or system. 

Don’t wait for books to come to hand, and don’t 
read as many people are supposed to fall in love, 
simply as a matter of propinquity. It is a universal 
truth that the best way of living is to do the duty 
that lies next one, but this truth does not apply to 
books. Too many people read the books that lie next 
them, and read no others. These contiguous books 
are sometimes good and often bad, but they are al- 
ways miscellaneous. If you were born in a library, 
well stocked with the best literature, this article is 
not for your reading. It is for the reading of those 
who pick up books as they lie on the counters of the 
bookstores, or on the parlor table, or are offered for 
sale on the cars. Don’t depend on this floating ma- 
terial for your intellectual food and stimulus. Give 
time and thought to the selection of your books. 
Take some line which interests you, and follow it. 
Decide in advance what you are going to read, and 
when you have finished one volume follow it with 
another intelligently chosen. 

Read regularly. 

The habit of reading is easily formed, and once 
formed there is small danger that you will lose it. It 
is a habit which grows stronger as one yields to it, 
and its resources of pleasure are so many and so un- 
failing that no man cares to break away from its 
thrall. No man or woman, except during those crises 
which occasionally interrupt the regularity of life, 
ought to be willing to live without constant inter- 
course with books. Books are the necessity of a full, 
rich, intelligent life—unless one happens to be a 
Stanley opening up a continent, and even in that case 
books go with the arsenal and medicine chest. 

Keep your book near you. 

It is surprising how much time ravels out and es- 
capes us; slips through our fingers, and leaves noth- 
ing but empty regret behind. Keep the book you 
are reading at hand, and when you have five minutes 
invest those minutes in reading. A great many peo- 
ple think apparently that time is not worth saving 
unless they have it in large quantities. Give them a 
day, and they fancy they could do something; but 
with fifteen minutes what can be done? Well, fif- 
teen minutes a day at the end of a month aggregate 
ten hours, and at the end of a year a good deal more 
than a working week! Time is saved, like money, 
in small amounts ; the savings banks represent small, 
not large, investments, and they stand for the wealth 
of the community. Save your minutes as you save 
your quarters, and you will have a considerable in- 
vestment in good season.— Exchange. 


“Tue human idea of happiness is to receive more 
than one gives. The divine idea of happiness is to 
give more than one receives.” 


Tue soul is elevated, the heart is inflamed, by 
contemplating the highest models.— Rousseau. 


THE PERENNIAL FLOWER GARDEN. 
Tae claims of sentiment rest, says the Country Gen- 
tleman, almost wholly with the permanent garden. 
It is the old flowers—the flowers that come up year 
after year in the same places and look at us like old 
friends—that touch the heart. We become fond of 
them after we have watched, with a keen thrill of 
pleasure, the red shoots pricking through ‘the wet 
soil, when spring brings its mysterious assertion of a 
new life. We find a delight in studying the advanc- 
ing development of leaf, and spray, and bud; at last 
we look for the full glory of the expected flower! 
With every species it is a little drama. 

Different flowers become associated with those 
whom we love ; those who are nearest and dearest to 
us have worn them or have cared for them; they 
have had a place at times of fullest emotion; they 
come to belong to us in that deeper sense in which 
our circumstances and surroundings mingle with our 
consciences. 

The mixed border, somewhat more ambitiously 
arranged than in our grandmother’s time, with a view 
to harmony and that art of heightening by juxtaposi- 
tion which the artistic sense demands, is the newest, 
and is it not the best thing in gardening? All the 
favorite flowers may appear in it, each in due propor- 
tion, and by skillful arrangement one after another 
seems to predominate, as its time of blooming ar- 
rives. This is really far less difficult than it appears. 

One may say that such a garden is naturally filled 
with tulips, hyacinths and daffodils in the spring, 
with roses in June, with lilies in July, and with 
chrysanthemums in October. There is infinitely 
more variety and constant interest as the season 
passes, than when one depends for summer beauty 
upon formal beds of geraniums and foliage plants. 

It is a slight drawback, looking at the question as 
an advocate, that perennials do not usually make a 
large return the first year. The compensating satis- 
faction is found in the knowledge that they will go 
on steadily improving for many years. A really 
grand show of flowers can only be expected from 
strong, well established stock. By setting them out 
in early fall, so that they become established before 
the ground freezes, a year is gained. 


“Wutte sorrow has its outbursts, it also has its 
periods of silence. There are many times when the 
soul prefers to smother its griefs so that none but the 
ear of God can hear them. They are of such a deli- 
cate nature sometimes that the heart does not want 
the sound of its sighings to strike upon the cold ear 
of the world. And so it secludes itself from the busy 
throng and in solitude whispers its grief to God. 
Down beneath the surface of visible sorrow there are 
silent depths which can never be seen and throb- 
bings of anguish which can never be heard by a fellow 
being.” 


Duty of every kind, containing within it the 
germs of delight and beauty, will, if cherished, de- 
velop the sweetest flowers and richest fruits, and the 
good and the beautiful thus clasp hands and claim 
kinship forever. 
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WHITE SPRUCE TREES ON THE MAINE 
COAST. 

Boston is the heart, Massachusetts Bay the heaving 
bosom, and Capes Ann and Cod the extended arms 
of Massachusetts. The bay is the dividing line along 
our coast. North of it on the Cape Ann side all is 
rocky, south of it on the Cape Cod side all is sandy. 
As might be expected on bottoms so diverse as rock 
and sand, different plants and animals would be 
found. Agassiz was constantly calling attention to 
these differences. Yet after all, they are not so con- 
spicuous at first sight to a mere superficial observer. 
From Maine to Florida, along shore, whether on rock 
or on sand, one finds, if he finds anything of true life, 
the evergreen type predominating. The hard woods 
with their broader foliage appear on the whole to be 
less well adapted to such salty and stormy locations. 
Indeed, one might almost say, as Burroughs has, that 
the “ pine leaves sift the air” whether on ocean side 
or on mountain top. The broad leaves, of more 
tender texture and ampler expanse, are less capable 
of resisting a hurricane than thes efirmer pine need- 
les. Hence, possibly, the pines, spruces, and firs 
have come to be naturally selected as the occupants 
of such exposed places. 

In the last issue, the illustration fairly showed the 
pitch pines on Cape Henlopen, where they alone of 
all our trees appear capable of living. Let this num- 
ber show in how marked contrast the spruce-covered, 
rocky coast of Maineis. But there, or here alike, the 
sea-side forest is sombre. Even the chalky trunks of 
the white birch, interspersed here and there, only 
change the scene without enlivening it, and for gloom 
substitute ghostliness. Out of such forests one might 
imagine would come men stern, relentless, and reti- 
cent. The gray Usnea, whose long festoons hang 
from the spruce branches, suggested the bearded 
harpers in the opening stanzas of Evangeline. Even 
the sunlight that trickles through where it can,comes 
so subdued that it has something of weirdness in the 
rays. One from the lighter forests of broad-leaved 
trees must school himself to realize that the interior 
of a dense spruce forest is, after all, a thing of earth 
and not of some place lower. 

Two species of spruce make up the great bulk of 
these dark forests north of Cape Ann, to wit: Picea 
Albea, the white, and Picea Nigra, the black spruce. 
It might appear to the uninitiated as though one 
could always readily distinguish between the species. 
This, however, is far from being true. Between the 
types of each species occur intermediate forms which 
lead to the question as to whether they may not be 
from seed which was a crop between these alleged 
species. Such things do occur occasionally among 
other trees. 

Indeed, the Maine woodman is sometimes at fault 
in determining whether to call a green specimen 
white or black spruce. 

Thoreau, who, in spite of his eccentricities of 
speech and behavior, must be reckoned among the 
truth tellers, claims that his Indian could always 
readily distinguish the species. Let me give his own 
statement :— 

“My companion, wishing to distinguish between 


the white and black spruce, asked Polis to show him 
a twig of the latter, which he did at once, together 
with the black; indeed, he could distinguish them 
about as far as he could see them; but as the two 
twigs appeared very much alike, my companion asked 
the Indian to point out the difference; whereupon 
the latter, taking the twigs, instantly remarked, as 
he passed his hand over them successively in a strok- 
ing manner, that the white was rough (i. ¢., the need- 
les stood up nearly perpendicular), but the black 
smooth (i. ¢., as if bent or combed down.) This 
was an obvious difference both to sight and touch. 
However, if I remember rightly, this would not 
serve to distinguish the white spruce from the light- 
colored variety of the black.” 

I have the “courage of my conviction ” concern- 
ing Thoreau, and do not hesitate to say I find great 
pleasure in quoting him. This, as also the earlier 
extract, is taken from “ The Maine Woods” : 

“In some of these dense fir and spruce woods 
there is hardly room for the smoke to goup. The 
trees are a standing night, and every fir and spruce 
which you fell is a plume plucked from night’s raven 
wing. Then at night the general stillness is more 
impressive than any sound, but occasionally you hear 
the note of an owl farther or nearer in the woods, 
and if near a lake, the semi-human cry of the loons 
at their unearthly revels.” 

Though the trees making up the forest in the illus- 
tration are mainly spruces, our northern shore- woods 
are by no meansentirely so. The arbor-vite and the 
fragrant balsam each contribute and bring with them 
peculiar characters of theirown. It must be allowed, 
however, that of the four trees thus far named, 
neither one nor all are of first importance, though 
each has its value. 

The spruce trees, both species, furnish a light 
wood which, though only fairly strong, has a some- 
what extended use, as in coarse building masts for 
small vessels, laths, piles, etc. The root fibres of the 
black spruce the Indians use for sewing their bark 
canoes. 

The arbor vite (Thuja occidentalis), or, as it is 
more commonly known in Maine, the white cedar, is 
with us seldom seen, except where planted for hedges, 
and then cut back so that it never approaches the 
dignity of a tree. It has,in its Northern home, as- 
pirations enough to lead it to a height of fifty feet, 
with a diameter of over four feet. Indeed, it has 
wandered south along our mountains and somehow 
found an exceptionally congenial home at the Na- 
tural Bridge in Virginia, where there are, or were 
until recently, two specimens of such robust propor- 
tions that the late Prof. Asa Gray sent word to a bo- 
tanical friend, who had photographic propensities, 
that he greatly desired a picture of these trees,—alas, 
dear man, he died before his wish was gratified ! 

How eloquently he could have discoursed over 
the lineage of those specimens, as he told of the an- 
cestral migration, step by step, from North to South, 
in advance of the ice mass which lowered the tem- 
perature in Virginia to that which is normal in 
Maine! There is about the arbor vitz a clean ap- 
pearance. The resin so ever present in most of its 
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cone-bearing relatives is missing with it. The year 
through it is sheltered comfortably inside its own 
scaly foliage, making no sign to the world of all the 


rough usage it receives from winter, save in the 
browner hue of its leaves. Its weak, light wood 


makes up in durability what it lacks in strength. 

As for the balsam tree, otherwise known as bal- 
sam fir, or balm-of-Gilead fir, and by botanists now 
called Abies balsame, it is difficult to write of it 
without show of enthusiasm, not that it is of great 
use in the arts, but because the romance of the north- 
ern woods lingers in the fragrant leaves beside me 
now. Ido not think that it ordinarily makes up a 
great bulk of the wood. Such, at least, has not been 
my observation. I should say seldom very common, 
seldom wholly wanting. Its distribution is singular. 
On one or two adjacent islands it is exceptionally 
scarce, on the other exceptionally abundant. Yet, 
so far as one may see, the islands are equally suita- 
ble, and no human hand has disturbed the normal 
relation of the forest trees to each other. 

Something has already been said about the white 
birch giving an element of character to our northern 
seaboard forest. Here and there great clumps of it 
appear to monopolize the soil, and it might ever call 
to mind in its occupancy of neglected clearings, the 
old field pine of the South. 

Glance at those fine maps produced by Prof. Sar- 
gent for the last census report, and you will see that 
while along our Eastern coast the pines begin in 
force at the Gulf of St. Lawrence and run south to 
the Gulf of Mexico, the spruces and firs begin at the 
same point and run westward as a belt across the 
continent (as the pines also do), but send only a de- 
tachment of their main body southward along the 
mountains and hilly region as far Xs the high peaks 


of North Carolina.—Dr. J. T. Rothrock, in Forest 
Leaves 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGN. 
The London correspondent of the New York 


Tenth month 26 “ Miss 
sails on the Etruria to-day to give 100 lectures before Ameri- 


Times 
says Amelia B. Edwards, who 
can colleges and learned societies, does not advertise her- 
self so vigorously as many English public women, but in 
solid attainments and worth of work done she is easily in 
the first rank. She is a leader in the woman’s’ suffrage 
movement and a novelist and a poet of repute, but in late 
years she 


this. I 


has devoted all her energies to Egyptology, and 

believe, is what she will chiefly dwell on in her 

American lectures, which begin with a course at 
ge, New York City.” 


In Chester county, (Pa 


Columbia 


, the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, at its meeting at Coatesville, on the 24th 
ult., divided, one side withdrawing to organize a separate 
and non-partisan movement, with the name, for the pres- 
ent, of “Christian 
the W. C. T. U. organizations in the county included about 


1,600 persons, and that those 


Temperance League.” It is stated that 
withdrawing are about one- 
half of this number 

4 sensation has been created in the National Temper- 
ance Congress of Great Britain by the disclosure that shares 
of a recently launched brewery are held by clergy of the 
said to include an arch- 
two bishops, three deans, four archdeacons, and 


English Church. The buyers are 
bishop, 


six canons.—London dispatch. 





i mainly attended by such persons. 


—About 85,000 tulips have been received in New York 
city from Holland for planting in the public parks. 

There is a very fair crop of Smith cider apples in 
middle Bucks this season, and as there is said to be a scar- 
cjty of apples in western New York, they are selling quite 
well. Men are going through the county buying orchards 
by the lump. The apples on the Jericho farm, late of 
Stephen Betts, Jr., sold for $850, and equally good prices 
were obtained for other orchards. Fallen apples command 
a very fair price at the cider presses, and they are being 
bought at Lambertville by the car-load to be sent to the 
New Jersey jelly factories.— Newtown, ( Pa.) Enterprise. 

Many ladies who had flowers blooming in their yards 
picked them in the snow storm Wednesday morning, and 
on placing them in water in the house they were found to 
be untouched by their severe treatment in the storm. Said 
one lady to a reporter who admired her profusion of blooms : 
“T never gathered flowers under such circumstances before : 
I had to shake the snow from them, but, with the excep- 
tion of a few tender plants, they have not been hurt.” This 
morning the case was different; the ground in some loca- 
tions was frozen quite hard, and plants which had bravely 
held up their heads through all previous weather are now 
drooping. West Chester ( Pa.) Local News, 24th. 

—Robert Browning is at Asolo, Italy, and in good health 
and spirits. He has completed the manuscript of his new 
volume of poems, 

It isa mistake to suppose, wisely says Medical Classics, 
that work, when properly directed, will ever cause a pre- 
mature breakdown either of body or mind. Uniform in- 
dustry is as conducive to health as is regularity of diet. 
English tree known as the “ Winfar- 
thing oak,” which measured thirty-eight feet seven inches 


A magnificent 


in girth in 1774, has just been measured and found to have 
grown just seventeen inches in the interval of 130 years. 

~The Electrician reports a rumor from Berlin to the 
effect that a means has been discovered of using electricity 
for ascertaining the true north, instead of the magnetic 
needle,—that, in short, the new means will be superior to 
the compass, and is likely to supersede it. 

The postal card was twenty years old on the first of 
last month. Austria has the credit of first adopting the in- 
vention, though it was first advocated by the German Post- 
master-General, Dr. Stephan. On October 1, 1869, a “ Cor- 
respondez Karte ” first burst on the astonished Continental 
world.— Exchange. 

-A subterranean river has just been discovered in the 
Department of Lot, France. The discoverers worked their 
way down stream for a couple of miles through a succession 
of wonderful grottoes sparkling with stalactites. They 
ound seven lakes on their way, and had to shoot thirty- 
seven cascades or rapids. 

“ Thousands of head of cattle have perished in western 
Montana for want of grass and water,” says L. B. Rae of 
Miles City. “ Ranchmen there are paying as high as $20 
and $25 a ton for hay, and in a week or two it will be im- 
possible to get it at any price. Water is being hauled in 
some cases as far as twenty miles, and several ranchmen 
have made preparations to go further west.” 

“Among those who resort to 
Harvard College with the expectation of inheriting large 
fortunes, there is at present a curious desire to study the 


—Professor Shaler says: 


organization of charity, and in general to make themselves 
acquainted with wise methods of using money for the pub- 
lic good. An elective where the students are instructed in 
a very practical way concerning the subjects of charity fs 
I have been in inti- 





mate personal acquaintance with many of the young men, 
and know that they are full of plans concerning the respon- 
sibilities to come upon them as administrators of fortunes.” 
He declares that each year more and more of his time is 
given to the consideration of the projects for active life 
which students present to him for criticism, and his experi- 
ence is also that of a score or more of his colleagues.— The 
Student. 

—The sum of $1,200,000 was offered for a lot 50 feet by 
120 feet at Broadway and Liberty streets, in New York 
city, last week. This is at the rate of $8,712,000 per acre. 

—The unanimous voice of the New York press is for re- 
taining Miss Grace Dodge and Mrs. Agnew on the school 
board. More to the purpose, perhaps, the teachers ask that 
they remain. Women generally prefer to be tyrannized 
over by men, rather than superintended by women; so we 
think these ladies have scored a point. Apropos of women 
on school boards, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president 
of Wellesley, succeeds Mr. Horace E. Scudder on the Board 
of Education at Cambridge, Mass.— Hartford Courant. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Snow fell on Fourtn-day of last week (23d ult.), in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Northern Virginia. 
In the neighborhood of Philadelphia it fell persistently 
from early in the morning until about noon, partly melting 
for a time, but gradually gathering, especially in sheltered 
places. It had disappeared generally by next morning. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS have been begun in New York toward a 
guaranty fund of $4,000,000 to start the World’s Fair Move- 
ment. The amount subscribed up to the night of the 29th 
ult. was $1,053,146. 

PRINCEss Sophie, the sister of the Emperor of Germany, 
(and grand-daughter of Queen Victoria), was married, on 
the 27th ult., at Athens, to the son of the King of Greece, 
Duke Constantine. There was much enthusiasm in the 
Greek capital over the event. 

Reports from London assert that the Prince of Wales, 
heir-apparent to the throne of England, is in bad health, 
and has, or is threatened with, Bright’s disease. As if con- 
firming this rumor, he went directly away from the wed- 
ding ceremonies of his niece, at Athens, to Egypt, secom- 
panied by his sons. 

ANNOUNCEMENT was made, on the 29th ult., that Presi- 
dent Harrison had appointed John Field postmaster of 
Philadelphia, in place of the present incumbent Wm. F. 
Harrity. He is a member of the firm of Young, Smyth, 
Field & Co., merchants ef Market street, and the appoint- 
ment is regarded as a good one. 


NOTICES. 

*.* A Children’s Temperance Meeting under the care of 
the Friends’ Temperance Committee of Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held in the meeting-house at Wrightstown 
on First-day, Eleventh month, 3d. at 2.30 P.M. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. 

HANNAH R. FLOwrRrs, Clerk. 


*,* Evening Meeting. The meetings heretofore held on 
First-day evenings at Race street, Green street, and Girard 
avenue, will, during Eleventh month, be held jointly at 
Race street, only, at 7.30 o’clock. Friends are desired to 
attend and invite others to do so. 


*.* Nine Partners Half-Year Meeting. This will convene 
at Nine Partners, for Business, on Second-day, the 4th of 
Eleventh month, at ll a.m. Meeting for Ministers and El- 
ders on Seventh-day before, at 3 o'clock p. m. Public Meet- 
ing on First-day at 11 o’clock. 

Justus C. HAVILAND, Clerk. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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*.* Circular Meetings occur as follows: 
3. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in Eleventh month occur as 
follows: 

Nine{Partners, Half -Yearly Meeting, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Race street, Pa. 

Farmington, Farmington, N. Y. 

Abington, Byberry, Pa. 

Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 

Miami, Waynesville, O. 

Salem, West, O. 

Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 

Short Creek, O. 

Centre, West Branch, Pa. 

Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 

Fairfax, Woodlawn, Pa. 

Stillwater, Richland, O. 

Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 

Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 

Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

29. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 

*.* The annual meeting of the Association for the pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held at Race street meeting- 
house, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 2d, 1889, at 10 a, m. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, | Clerks 
CLARA B. MILLER. | - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 

*,* As usual at this season, we are looking forward to our 
subscription list for next year. We should like to further in- 
crease it. Will not our subscribers send us any names to whom 
they think sample copies might be profitably furnished ? 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine Powpsr Co., 106 Walli-st., N. Y. 


The Autumn and Winter 
-1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Lapigs’ 
Fine HaND-SEWED SHOES. 

Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St 
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J ARVIS: CONKLIN MORTGAGE | 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five percent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P BEMENT, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Cerne Phila, 


FRIENDS , ea AND JO JURNAL. 


AMILTON LOAN & & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 


and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID 
Dundee Dye W’ ks, Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH 

Tefft, Weller & Co., A 
W. F. R. MILLS, 

Kearney, Neb. | 

WM. ALDRICH, 
inmpite Print Works, N. Y. | 


We bave General 
MOINES LOAN 
School and County oan 


WM. C. ag hang 
Browning, King & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS AT GOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. EEL 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


sale of Securities of DES 


& TRUST ‘sor, also offer Debentures, 





HENRY); 


Residence, 


ELLIS 


om No. Thirty-second St. 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


. DURABLE WORK, 


RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
112 N. Tenth Street. 





*: ‘FB. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One -— 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the 


amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. 

PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
3.30 
5.00 
4.35 
5.15 
5.10 


THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 
($4. ) 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) 


. 
($1.) 


HARPER’s WEEKLY, 


HovUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) ; 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, (92.50.). ; 


MONTHLIES, 


ScCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 5.00 


6.20 


($3.) 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


($4.) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 





PERIODICAL. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
Sr. NicHo.as, (33.) 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN Hisrory, ($5.) 


WipE AWAKE, ($2.40.) 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50.) 


SCATTERED SEEDs, ( .50.) . 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2 


Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) 
LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 


Tue Farm JouRNAL, ( .50.) 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) 


Tue Home MAKER, ($2.) 


($5.) . 
($5.) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 
5.75 
5.85 
3.25 
6.75 
6.75 
5.20 
6.60 
4.55 
3.60 
; ‘ é ‘ 2.85 
-) : ‘ ° 3.60 
3.40 
3.60 
4.60 


2.75 


79 
3.90 
4.10 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting $2.50 


from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER aND JoURNAL, or for any reason do not now wish to 
remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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